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AMERICAN MANUFACTURING INTERESTS. 


THE interest awakened in regard to the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States by the recent tariff discussions in 
Congress suggests the propriety of considering some of the more 
important circumstances attending the genesis and development 
of American manufactures. 

The establishment of manufactures on the shores of the 
western world was contemporaneous with its earliest settlement. 
The artisan came with the trader, the agriculturist, the school- 
master, and the preacher. Up to the time of the Revolution, a 
large proportion of the colonial manufactures was the product 
of household industries. These industries gave employment to 
both the male and the female members of families. Alexander 
Hamilton said, as late as the year 1792: “It is computed, in a 
number of distriets, that two-thirds, three-fourths, and even 
four-fifths of all the clothing of the inhabitants is made by 
themselves.” But the increasing population and wealth of the 
colonies early gave rise to manufactories devoted to special 
industries. Furnaces and forges were constructed for the 
manufacture of iron and steel, and manufactories of vehicles, 
household furniture, farm implements, hats and caps, glass, 
woolen and cotton goods, silk goods, linen goods, leather, 
gunpowder, paper, books, sugar, and other articles, were 
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established in several of the colonies, but chiefly in New York 
and New England. From the very beginning, the colonists 
exhibited a marked aptitude for mechanical pursuits. The 
exigencies of their social, industrial, and commercial life ex- 
eited the quest for discoveries, and stimulated genius to new 
inventions and adaptations. The fact that they were so far 
removed from the methods which characterized European 
mechanical industries gave a stamp of originality to American 
manufactures, which, in later days, has manifested itself in the 
peculiarities of a thousand mechanic arts. The success of the 
industrial enterprises of the colonists was based upon faculty 
and wholesome lives. Through the tuition of self-culture, from 
generation to generation, inventive genius became an inherited 
instinct. 

From an early date the mother country bitterly opposed the 
establishment of manufactures in the American colonies, her 
avowed policy being to confine their external commerce to the 
exportation of products of agriculture, of the forest, and of the 
fisheries, to England alone and in British ships, and in return to 
supply them with the products of her own manufactories. But 
this policy served only to illustrate the irony of events. In 
the end, it proved to be protective and stimulating, and not re 
pressive of the colonial industries. The restraints imposed by 
the British Government in connection with the duties laid upon 
colonial produce when imported into Great Britain, and the 
great cost of transporting the erude products of the colonies 
across the Atlantie Ocean, left little to them for their labor. In 
order, therefore, to supply their needs, they were forced to create 
a market for their products by becoming their own artificers. 
Household mechanical industry increased, and hundreds of 
manufactories were established in the several colonies. The 
sales of goods of colonial manufacture were at first confined to 
the towns or neighborhoods in which they were produced, but 
soon were extended to greater distances. An intercolonial 
trade thus sprang up which was the beginning of the enormous 
internal ecommerce of the United States of the present day. 
After awhile, the colonies were enabled to export their manu 
factured products to foreign countries, and they did so to a con- 
siderable extent, in defiance of the edicts of the mother country. 

The laws of Parliament and the orders of the British Board 
of Trade, for the suppression of American manufactures, were, 
from the beginning, almost entirely inoperative, owing to the 
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impracticability of administering them. It was found to be im- 
possible to distinguish between household manufactures and 
manufactures for sale, or between the products of flouring-mills, 
fulling-mills, and the like, erected for the purpose of supplying 
the demands of neighborhoods, and those established with a view 
to trade between the colonies and with foreign countries. The 
impracticability of enforcing the repressive measures in regard 
to American manufactures was clearly recognized by the colonial 
governors. About the year 1715, Lord Cornbury, Governor of the 
Colony of New York, said, in an official report: “I myself have 
seen serge made upon Long Island that any man may wear. Now, 
if they begin to make serge, they will, in time, make coarse cloth, 
and then fine cloth.” He adds some dolorous remarks in regard 
to the insubordinate attitude assumed by the colonists even at 
that early date. In 1754, the British Board of Trade rebuked 
the amiable Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, for having in- 
corporated “ A society for setting up rival manufactories, as the 
passing of such laws in the colonies has always been restrained.” 

The persistent and open violation of the edicts of the 
British Board of Trade, regarding manufacturing enterprises, 
begat a feeling of confidence on the part of the colonists in their 
ability to resist British oppression. The vigorous growth at 
tained by American manufactures during the colonial period 
is evidenced by the fact that the colonists were able to meet 
all their home needs, and besides to clothe their army and to 
supply its commissariat during the terrible struggle of the 
seven years’ war. Not the remotest allusion is made in the 
Declaration of Independence to the repressive measures of 
Great Britain in regard to colonial manufactures, and it is 
believed that such mention would have been more likely to 
provoke a smile than to excite indignation. Besides, a charge 
of this nature, even if sustained, was not one upon which the 
colonists themselves could have united. 

The predominant public sentiment in the United States re- 
garding American manufactures, at the time of the organization 
of the Federal Government, is clearly formulated in the follow- 
ing preamble to the Act of August 10, 1790, the second Act of 
the first Congress: 


‘* Whereas, it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the 
discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro 
tection of manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported,” ete. 
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In his message to Congress, dated January 8, 1790, President 
Washington invited the attention of that body to the importance 
of promoting manufactures. On the 15th of January, the 
House of Representatives, by resolution, referred this portion of 
the President’s message to Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury, “to prepare and report a proper plan, or plans, con- 
formably to the recommendation of the President.” 

Hamilton’s memorable report in reply to this resolution was 
submitted to the next Congress. It has perhaps justly been re- 
garded as the ablest of all his State papers. He devoted to it 
nearly two years. It was the result of extensive inquiries and 
investigations in the United States and in foreign countries, 
and of patient study and reflection. If it had been the only 
public act of his life, it would have stamped him as a statesman 
of transcendent ability. He recommended a vigorous system of 
protection and encouragement of American industries by means 
of duties on imports, bounties, and premiums. It must be 
remembered that these measures were, in a high degree, re- 
taliatory, similar measures being at that time enforeed by other 
commercial nations. It should also be observed that he did 
not announce the measures which he advocated as being appli- 
cable to all countries and at all times. 

Even in Hamilton’s day objections were strenuously made to 
any form of legislation having in view the direct object of pro- 
tecting American manufactures as against the competition of 
foreign manufactures. It was urged that the country ought to 
devote its chief attention to agriculture, and that any assistance 
extended to manufactures by means of duties on imports was, in 
effect, a tax upon the agricultural interests of the country. It 
was even held that agriculture was not only the most productive, 
but the only productive industry. Hamilton, in his report, felt 
himself called upon to consider this and other objections. He 
did so patiently and seriously, but between the lines it is not 
difficult to read his keen apprehension of the absurdity of these 
objections. He had not at his command the requisite statistics 
which would enable him to prove conclusively the correctness 
of his views,—a fact which he frankly admitted; but, by the 
intuitions of his transcendent genius as a statesman, he clearly 
foresaw and ably maintained that which has sinee become a 
matter of demonstration, namely, that labor in manufactures 
is equal, if, indeed, not superior in its productiveness of indi- 
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vidual and national wealth, to labor in agriculture, and that 
manufacturing industries are not only in the highest degree 
promotive of the interests of agriculture, of mining, and of 
commerce, but that they are absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of those interests. 

Hamilton also urged the importance of aiding manufactures, 
upon the ground that the division of labor and the use of 
machinery in manufactures involve a great variety of employ- 
ments, “thereby furnishing a greater scope of usefulness for the 
diversity of talents and disposition which discriminate men from 
each other, and a more ample field for enterprise.” Besides, he 
maintained that the home market for the surplus products of 
the soil which would be created by the promotion of mannu- 
factures would be far more steady and reliable than foreign 
markets. 

Notwithstanding the earnest utterances of Washington and 
the cogent reasonings of Hamilton, the principles which they 
enunciated regarding American manufactures have ever since 
been hotly contested. During the last fifty years there has been 
taught, in a large proportion of the schools and colleges of this 
country, a political economy as cold toward American manufact 
ures as though they were a fungoid parasite upon American 
enterprise, instead of being, as they are, the best product of its 
vital forces. It is proposed here to consider how far the postu- 
lates and the predictions of Hamilton have been sustained by 
clearly ascertained and recorded facts expressive of the commer- 
cial and industrial experiences of the country. Attention will 
also be invited to the relations now existing between the manu- 
facturing industries and the other great business interests of 
the country. 

The conditions under which manufactures are carried on 
have, since the days of Hamilton, undergone radical changes, as 
the result of the increase and expansion of population, the in- 
troduction and extension of railroads, and the greatly increased 
facilities for transportation which we now enjoy, and as the re- 
sult also of important discoveries, inventions, and adaptations. 
The variety of manufactured articles has been almost infinitely 
increased, and their ministration to the needs, tastes, and habits 
of the people has been multiplied a thousand fold. For more 
than half a century after Hamilton wrote his grand essay, the 
highest guarantee of the quality of many articles of merchan- 
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dise was to say that they were imported; but during the last 
twenty-five years the best assurance of the superiority of similar 
articles is to say that they are of American manufacture. When 
John Randolph felt like going out of his way to kick a sheep, he 
had to send his pamphlets across the Atlantic ocean, in a slow 
sailing vessel, in order to get them neatly bound, and he was 
happy if they came back to him within a year. But all that is 
ehanged. Hundreds of manufactured articles, formerly im- 
ported, are now supplied in our own markets exclusively by 
American artisans. With respect to certain other articles, the 
American manufacturer is able to compete in foreign markets 
with the manufacturers of other countries. The value of the 
exports of products of manufacture from the United States 
inereased from $45,658,873 in 1860 to $103,132,481 in 1882, ex- 
ceeding in the latter year the total value of imports into the 
United States during the year 1840. 

It is not of course practicable here to trace the history of the 
struggle between the advocates and the opponents of govern- 
mental protection of manufactures from the time of Hamilton 
to the present day. Suffice it to say, that while neither policy 
has ever been fully adopted, the preponderance of public senti- 
ment has been sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
other. Attention will here be confined to the growth of the 
manufacturing industries of the United States since the year 
1850, but especially since the year 1860. 

According to the census, the value of the products of manafact- 
ures in the United States was, in 1850, $1,019,106,616; in 1860, 
$1,885,861,676 ; in 1870, $3,432,415,933 ; * and in 1880, $5,369,579,- 
191. During the period from 1860 to 1880 the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States were more highly protected than 
during any previous period in the history of the country. The 
average ad valorem rate on imported merchandise was increased 
from fourteen per cent. in 1861 to forty-two per cent. in 1865. 
It is an historical fact, however, that this large increase of duties 
was prompted by the needs of national defense and not by any 
prevailing sentiment in favor of the protection of American 
enterprise. As the result of the large increase of duties on im- 
ports, the customs revenues increased from $39,038,269 in 1861 
to $177,056,523 in 1866. Although the duties on tea and coffee 


*Reduced to specie values. 
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were reduced in 1870 and abolished in 1872, and other reductions 
of duties were subsequently made, the aggregate duties on im- 
ports during the year ending June 30, 1882, had increased to 
$216,138,916. 

At the same time the foreign commerce of the United States 
grew more rapidly than ever before. The total value of exports 
increased from $333,576,057 in 1860 to $835,638,658 in 1880, and 
the value of imports increased from $353,616,119 in 1860 to 
$667,954,746 in 1880. During the same period agriculture, 
mining, internal commerce, and all the other great businees 
interests of the country advanced more rapidly than ever before. 
The railroad mileage of the country increased from 30,635 miles 
in 1860 to 93,671 miles in 1880. Inventive genius, also, was 
stimulated as never before in the history of the country, the 
number of patents issued having increased from 4,819 in 1860 
to 13,947 in 1880. 

We have next to consider the concurrent development and 
present condition of the manufacturing, commercial, trans- 
portation, and banking interests of the United States from 
1860 to 1880, and, in so far as may be practicable, to trace the 
influence exerted by the growth of our manufacturing indus- 
tries upon the development of the other great business interests 
of the country. 

Agriculture.—The relative value of the products of mannu- 
factures and of agriculture can only be stated approximately. 
It is estimated that the total value of the products of agriculture 
during the census year, 1880, amounted to $3,600,000,000.* 

The value of the products of manufactures is stated by the 
eensus at $5,369,579,191. If from this we subtract the value of 
materials used in the processes of manufacture, viz., $3,396,823,549, 
it leaves in round numbers $2,000,000,000. The census, how- 
ever, takes no account of any establishment the value of the 
products of which during the census year was less than $500. 
It also omits all products of manufactures carried on by railroad 


* This is an estimate made by Mr. J. R. Dodge, Statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Special Agent of the Census for the Collection of 
Statistics in regard to Agriculture. The census gives $2,213,402,564 as 
the estimated value of farm productions. This, however, does not include 
the increased value of live stock, nor the value of the products of pasturage 
on the public lands. It also omits to a very large extent products of horti- 
culture. 
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companies, products of quartz milling, petroleum refining, gas 
works, and newspaper establishments. The question also arises, 
in attempting to make a comparison between the value of the 
products of agriculture and of manufactures, as to whether, if 
the value of materials is subtracted from the value of products 
of manufacture, the value of fertilizers and other materials should 
not also be subtracted from the gross value of products of agri- 
culture. Besides all this, it is known that there is considerable 
duplication in the total census valuation of products of manu- 
facture. From the best information which can. be obtained, it is 
estimated that the value of products of manufacture in the 
United States is from eighty to ninety per cent. of the value of 
the products of agriculture. 

Contemporaneously with the increase in the value of products 
of manufacture, from $1,885,861,676 in 1860 to $5,369,579,191 * 
in 1880, there was an increase in the acreage of land in farms 
from 407,000,000 acres in 1860 to 536,000,000 acres in 1880,— an 
increase of thirty-two per cent., and an increase in the value of 
farms of from $6,645,045,007 in 1860 to $10,197,096,776 in 1880, 
or fifty-three per cent. 

The importance of manufactures to agriculture is indicated 
by the following facts in regard to the value of products of 
agriculture consumed in this country and exported to foreign 
countries: The total value of the products of agriculture in 1880, 
as before stated, amounted to about $3,600,000,000, this being 
the value on the farm. The farm value of the exports of prod- 
ucts of agriculture during the year ending June 30, 1880, 
amounted, however, to only about $500,000,000, showing that 
eighty-six per cent. of the total value of products of agriculture 
was consumed in the United States, and that only fourteen per 
cent. was exported to foreign countries. In other words, the 
quantity consumed at home was six times that sent abroad. 

The extent to which the home market for agricultural prod- 
ucts is sustained by manufacturing industries may be inferred 
from the following facts in regard to occupations : According to 
the census of 1880 there were in the United States 17,392,099 
persons having oceupations, of whom about 3,600,000, or twenty- 
one per cent., were employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. Presumably, the earnings of these persons supplied 


*Census valuation, the values of materials being included in both cases. 
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the means of support to at least 10,000,000 persons, including all 
workers and those directly dependent upon them for the means 
of living. Besides this, the manufacturing industries of the 
country were an essential condition to the employment of a large i 
proportion of the 234,228 persons engaged in mining, the 4,074,238 ' 
persons rendering personal and professional services, and the 

1,810,256 persons employed in trade and transportation. It : 


1 must be remembered, also, that manufactures give rise not only f 
to a very large and constant demand for products of agriculture 
as food, but also for such products as materials in the mechanic 


arts. It is, of course, impossible, even approximately, to 
estimate the total number of persons actually employed in 


2 Bie tien A og = 


agriculture, in mining, in trade, or in transportation, or render- 
ing personal or professional services who, together with their 


families, in a greater or less degree, indirectly owe their means y 
of support to manufactures. The foregoing facts in regard to 


the number of persons engaged in the various occupations also 
serve, in a striking manner, to illustrate the importance of man 
ufactures to the interests of labor. 





| 

/ 
The relations of agriculture to home markets are, perhaps, 

more clearly indicated by the following fact: The total value 

of the products of agriculture exported during the year ending 

June 30, 1882, amounted to $552,219,819, of which $512,867,989, 

or ninety-three per cent., consisted of cotton, breadstuffs, provis- 

ions, and live animals, leaving only $39,351,830, or seven per 

cent., as the value of all other agricultural products exported. 

But, from the best information which can be obtained, it appears } 

that about ninety-five per cent. of the total value of the exports 


of breadstuffs, live animals, and provisions was the product of it 
our great surplus-producing Western States. The area within } 


which cotton is exclusively produced is well known. These 
facts, therefore, clearly show that the agricultural interests of 
the New England States, and of the other Atlantic seaboard 
States north of the cotton belt, depend almost entirely upon 
home markets, 7. ¢., markets mainly sustained by manufacturing 
industries. Besides, it is evident from what has just been stated 
that the farmers of the Western States depend almost entirely 
upon home markets for the sale of all their products other than 
grain, provisions, and live animals, and that the farmers of the 


Stent 


Southern States depend almost entirely upon home markets for 
the sale of all their productions other than cotton. It is a cheer- 
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ing sign of progress that the people of the Southern States are 
beginning to appreciate, more highly than ever before, the im- 
portance of developing their own home markets by encouraging 
manufactures. 

The immediate relations sustained by manufactures to the 
several sections of the country are indicated by the following 
facts in regard to the distribution of manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries: According to the census of 1880 the products 
of manufacture in the United States were distributed thus: 
twenty-one per cent. in the New England States; forty-one per 
cent. in the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia; twenty-nine 
and a half per cent. in the Western and North-western States; 
two and a half per cent. in the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Florida; three and a half per cent. in 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Arkansas; and two and a half per cent. in the 
States of California, Oregon, and Nevada. These facts show 
the extent to which the manufacturing industries of the United 
States have become nationalized. 

Within the memory of men of middle age, the great West was 
dependent almost entirely upon the East and upon foreign coun- 
tries for manufactured products. But the value of the mann- 
factures of that section increased from $346,675,290 in 1860 to 
$1,583,235,706 in 1880. During the latter year, the value of the 
products of manufacture of the Western and North-western 
States was fifty per cent. greater than the total value of the 
products of manufacture in the United States in 1850, and 
almost equal to the total value of the manufactures of the coun 
try in 1860. The very fact of the movement of manufactures 
toward the great surplus-producing agricultural area of the 
West clearly proves the mutuality of interest existing between 
those two great branches of industry. 

Through the improvement and extension of the facilities for 
transportation, and the growing tendency on the part of local 
traders to purchase “ at first hand,” the manufacturer has, to a 
great extent, become a merchant, and local points of manufact- 
ure have thus become centers of trade. The products of the 
manufactures of the West are now shipped not only to all points 
in the Western States, but also extensively to the Southern 
States, and to the Eastern States, and certain articles are even 
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exported to foreign countries. In view of the present rate of 
increase of manufactures in the Western States, the rapid growth 
and improvement in the facilities for transportation by rail, and 
the constant tendency of population westward, it appears safe 
to predict that, if nothing shall occur to repress the present 
prosperity of the manufacturing industries of those States during 
the remaining years of the century, there will be developed be- 
tween the agricultural and the manufacturing industries of 
those States a commerce equal in magnitude to the foreign 
commerce of the United States at the present time. Experience 
has proved that the domestic commerce thus created will be 
much more steady and reliable, and, in all probability, in the 
end more productive of individual and national wealth than 
trade with foreign countries. 

The answer to the old question—more speculative, perhaps, 
than practical — as to the relative productiveness of agricultural 
and manufacturing enterprises is, to a certain extent, indicated 
by the census. The capital employed in the manufactories 
enumerated in the census amounted to $2,790,272,606, and the 
value given to materials in the processes of manufacture, as before 
stated, amounted approximately to $2,000,000,000, or 71 per cent. 
of the capital employed. The value of farms, including land, 
fences, and buildings, was $10,197,096,776, and the value of all 
agricultural productions during the census year is estimated at 
$3,600,000,000, or about 35 per cent. of the value of property in 
farms. From this it would appear that the relative productive- 
ness of capital in manufacturing and in agriculture is as 71 to 35, 
or two to one. This is, of course, merely a special view of the 
subject. 

Although the average wages paid and the average profits 
realized in manufacturing industries are greater than the aver- 
age wages and profits in agricultural pursuits, yet this is offset 
by the fact that the risks and uncertainties attending the former 
are greater than those attending the latter. It is impracticable 
to institute accurate comparisons between the wages, the modes 
of living, and the expenses of living of persons employed in 
manufactures and of persons employed in agriculture, or to 
compare the comforts or the social advantages enjoyed by 
persons engaged in, or dependent upon, these two very unlike 
branches of industry. Nor would it be very profitable to attempt 
to institute such comparisons. 
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Mining.—The total coal product of the United States amounted 
during the year 1880 to 71,067,576 tons, of which about one-third 
was used as a generator of power in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. The population of the United States in- 
creased from 31,443,321 in 1860 to 50,155,783 in 1880, an increase 
of 59 per cent.; but the coal product of the country increased 
from 15,173,409 tons in 1860 to 71,067,576 tons in 1880, an in- 
crease of 368 per cent. As the demands for household purposes 
probably did not increase very much faster than the population, 
and the exports of coal amounted to only 187,059 tons in 1860 
and to only 615,260 tons in 1880, the increased product was un- 
doubtedly chiefly due to the inereased demand for coal as a 
source of motive power in manufactures and in internal trans- 
portation. 

The mining of all metalic ores, other than those of the 
precious metals, is not only intimately connected with, but 
almost entirely dependent upon manufactures. The increased 
production of pig iron, from 884,474 tons in 1860 to 4,623,323 
in 1882, was almost entirely the result of the growth of the iren 
and steel manufactures of the United States. This is shown by 
the fact that only 6,346 tons of pig iron were exported during 
the year ending June 30, 1882. 

Transportation.—The advantages realized by the transporta- 
tion interests of the country from manufactures cannot be stated 
with precision. About ten per cent. of the east bound, and 
ninety per cent. of the west bound traffic of the great East and 
West trunk lines, consist of products of manufactures. From 
the best information which can be procured, it is estimated that 
manufactured articles, together with materials and the coal re- 
quired for supplying motive power in manufacturing industries, 
constitute about one-half of the freight tonnage of the railroads 
of the United States. It is probable that considerably more than 
one-half of the freight receipts of railroads is derived from the 
transportation of manufactured articles and of material and coal 
required in their production. This is evident from the fact that 
the higher and better paying classes of freight consist chiefly of 
manufactured articles.* 

"The rates per hundred pounds prevailing at the present time on 
railroad freight between New York and Chicago are as follows: West 
bound, first-class, seventy-five cents; second-class, sixty cents; third-class, 
forty-five cents ; fourth-class, thirty-five cents. East bound, first-class, one 


dollar; second-class, eighty-five cents; ninth-class, forty cents; tenth-class, 
thirty-five cents. 
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It may be observed here that a very considerable proportion 
of the products of agriculture is consumed upon the farm, or in 
the immediate neighborhood where they are produced, and does 
not require transportation by rail or on water lines, whereas 
almost all the products of manufacture, being articles of com- 
merce, do involve such transportation services. 

The establishment of manufactures in the large towns and 
cities of the country has given rise to a most salutary regulating 
influence over transportation charges on railroads. During the 
last twenty years competition has arisen between the different 
manufacturing centers of the West, and also between those points 
and the manufacturing towns and cities of the Atlantic seaboard. 
As railroads depend very largely for traffic upon the industrial 
interests of the manufacturing towns and cities situated upon their 
lines, railroad managers find it necessary so to adjust rates as to 
enable those towns and cities to compete with rival manufacturing 
centers situated on other roads. By this means rail rates have, 
to a very considerable extent, become indirectly subject to the 
influence of the law of supply and demand in its operation upon 
prices. This involves important considerations having a direct 
bearing upon the railroad problem of the country. 

Internal Commerce.—The importance of the relations sus- 
tained by manufactures to the internal commerce of the United 
States is indicated by the fact, that the value of the latter is 
estimated to be at least twenty times as great as the value of the 
foreign commerce of the country. The facts already presented 
as to the relations of manufactures to agriculture, to mining, 
and to transportation, serve also to illustrate the importance of 
the relations sustained by manufactures to internal commerce. 

The total value of the products of manufactures, according 
to the census of 1880, was $5,369,579,191,* of which only about 
$100,000,000, or two per cent. was exported, ninety-eight per 
cent. having been consumed at home, or, in other words, become 
the subject of internal commerce. 

The increased value of manufactures from $1,885,861,676 in 
1860 to $5,369,579,191 in 1880, of course gave rise to an enormous 
increase in the internal commerce of the country. Manufactures 
now constitute the most important element of the commerce of 

*This is subject to considerable reduction on account of unavoidable 
duplications of products of manufacture. There are, also, as before stated, 
large amounts of products of manufacture not embraced in this sum. It is, 
however, impossible to make any closer analysis at the present time. 
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large towns and cities. The prosperity even of New York City, 
the great commercial entrepét of the country, at which port 
seventy-seven per cent. of our foreign commerce is carried on, is, 
in a much higher degree, dependent upon manufacturing indus- 
tries than upon foreign commerce. During the year ending 
June 30, 1880, the value of the total foreign commerce at that 
city amounted to $852,497,243, the value of exports amounting 
to $392,560,090, and that of imports to $459,937,153. The total 
value of the manufactures of the city, however, during the census 
year, amounted to $472,926,437, and those of Brooklyn to 
$177,223,142. The total value of the manufactures of the two 
cities —commercially one city —amounting, therefore, to $650,- 
149,579. But the manufacture and sale of every dollar’s worth 
of products of manufacture probably contributed ten times as 
much toward the employment of labor and the sustenance of peo- 
ple in these cities as did every dollar’s worth of foreign goods 
imported. The manufacturing industries of the two cities 
involved not only wages paid for the manufacture of goods, 
but also wages paid for transporting and receiving materials 
and coal, and delivering finished products. They also required 
the use of, and paid rental upon, a large amount of property in 
the manufacture and storage of merchandise. Besides, the 
manufactures of the two cities gave rise to a very large business 
in the purchase and sale of raw materials, and of finished 
products. 

On the other hand, a large part of the foreign exports of New 
York City consisted of direct shipments from interior points to 
foreign countries, and another considerable portion paid little 
more than transfer and warehouse charges. A large portion 
of the imports of merchandise also passed directly through 
the city without paying to it any commercial tribute, except- 
ing the incidental expenses of trans-shipment. Other imports 
paid little more than the expenses of trans-shipment and 
warehousing. 

Besides the trade in the products of the manufactories of 
New York and Brooklyn, the city of New York also controls the 
trade, in an enormous amount, of the manufactured products of 
the New England States, New Jersey, and the State of New 
York, outside of the two cities mentioned. It is believed that if 
any person were to take the time to ascertain the value of the 
trade of wholesale houses in New York City dealing exclusively 
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in products of American manufacture to an amount equal in 
the aggregate to the value of the entire foreign commerce car- 
ried on, at, or through that city, he would be surprised to find 
how small a proportion of the business operations of the city 
his inquiries had covered. 

it has already been shown that the products of agriculture 
in the United States which are exported consist almost entirely 
of products of the Western and North-western, and of the 
Southern States, and that the agriculturists of the Atlantic 
seaboard States depend almost entirely upon markets created by 
domestic industries and occupations. These facts, in connection 
with those just stated in relation to the magnitude of the 
manufactures of New York and Brooklyn and of the commerce 
carried on in those cities in the manufactures of the surrounding 
country, indicate to how much greater an extent the agricultural 
interests of the territory within a radius of two hundred miles 
of New York City depend upon home industries and home com- 
merce than upon foreign commerce. 

When the city of Baltimore reached the age of one hundred 
and fifty years, she celebrated the event by a procession in 
which were represented all her manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. The residents of that city were themselves even 
more astonished than were strangers by the evidences thus 
revealed to them of their oWn industrial resources. <A similar 
exhibition of the industries of New York and Brooklyn, each 
establishment displaying upon a banner above its exhibit the 
ralue of annual product and number of hands employed, would 
be a much greater surprise, not only to the people of those two 
cities, but to the whole country. The relations of the agricult- 
ural industries of the surrounding country to the manufacturing 
industries of those two cities might also be forcibly illustrated 
in the procession by a line of Long Island farm-wagons, loaded 
with products of market gardening sufficient to supply merely 
for one day the requirements of all the people in the two eities 
who are e'' ier directly or indirectly dependent for the means of 
support upon manufacturing enterprises and domestic com- 
merece. The entire exhibition would be an object lesson worth 
far more for practical instruction in the realities of living than 
volumes upon political economy. 

It is a matter of interest here to advert to the faet that the 
city of Baltimore, by an ordinance approved February 8, 1881, 
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authorized the abatement of all taxes upon tools, machinery, 
engines, ete., constituting the plant of manufacturing establish- 
ments in that city. It is stated that this protective measure, in 
spite of the plausible, though flimsy, sophism as to “ Taxing the 
many for the benefit of the few,” met in an especial degree the 
approval of tax-payers, whose taxes were thereby increased. 

The importance of manufactures to the internal commerce of 
the country is also illustrated in the commercial and industrial 
experiences of a thousand towns and cities throughout the 
country. Twenty-five years ago, the cities of Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Galveston largely dominated the trade of the States 
situated south of the Ohio River and south of the State of Mis- 
souri, but now that trade is mainly controlled by the cities of 
Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis, and consists largely in the 
sale of products of the industries of those cities. It was esti- 
mated by the Superintendent of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce that the total value of the sales of merchandise at 
that city amounted in 1881 to $254,000,000, of which the value 
of goods manufactured in Cincinnati, and there sold, amounted 
to $150,000,000, and the value of goods purchased abroad and 
sold in the course of a purely distributive commerce amounted 
to $104,000,000. 

The people of the Western towns and cities generally have, 
within the last fifteen years, been brought to realize the fact that 
the trade in the products of their own industries is much more 
reliable and profitable than their jobbing or wholesale trade. 
Besides, they have seen that manufactures retain in a city a 
most desirable class. The social advantages afforded by manu- 
facturing industries, whereby the various members of families 
can be held together in a single community, is a consideration of 
very great importance. This suggests the humanities which 
attach to the encouragement of American manufactures —a 
view which Hamilton clearly had in mind, and which appeals to 
human sympathy. A pleasing instance of the active manifesta- 
tion of this spirit is presented in the work of the Society of 
Decorative Art of New York City, a society conducted by ladies. 
These ladies appear to be moved, not only by a noble and dis- 
ereet philanthropy, but also by the awakened esthetic sense of 
our people, a sense which, separated from all silly sentimentality 
and foolishness which would degrade it, is opening up new 
avenues of useful employment, and new sources of enjoyment 
in living. One of the aims of the society is “to induce art 
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workers to master thoroughly the details of some one kind of 
decoration in order to attain skill, and makv for themselves a 
reputation of commercial value.” 

Banking. The important relations sustained by manufactures 
to banking and the finance of commerce are clearly understood 
by every banker and business man in the country. It is impos- 
sible to state the amount of bank capital held by manufacturers, 
or the proportion of bank credits which is based upon manu- 
factured articles. It is believed, however, that the total amount 
of such credits is greater than the total amount of credits based 
upon products of agriculture. 

From the foregoing statements it appears that manufactures, 
and commerce, and agriculture, and mining, and transportation, 
and banking, and the other great business interests of the coun- 
try, take hold on each other in innumerable ways, and that, as 
elements of national prosperity, they are one and inseparable. 
The depression of one or more of the great manufacturing or 
mechanical industries of the country would injuriously affect all 
other business interests, and might result in serious disaster. 

As arule, it is not possible to trace the chain of causation 
through complex and involved issues, but the dependence of 
great material interests is sometimes so obvious as clearly to 
reveal the relation of cause and effect. It is believed that 
the facts here presented indicate that in a true sense and in 
a high degree this relation is sustained by our manufacturing 
industries to the other great business interests of the country. 
From these facts it appears evident that the protection which 
has been accorded to American manufacturers has wrought 
beneficially, and that it is abundantly justified by its results. 
It would be an idle impeachment of the intelligence and enter- 
prise of our countrymen to assert that home competition in al- 
most all branches of industry is not adequate to the regulation of 
prices within the limits of fair commercial profits. Exceptional 
industries, which usually run to monopoly, should, of course, be 
held amenable to special treatment. 

We can only glance at the complex and difficult question as ‘ 
to the adjustment of the tariff to the special needs of different 
industries which, in varying degrees, require protection through 
the imposition of duties upon imports. American manufactures 
may, with respect to such aid, be classified as follows: First, the 
large and exceedingly important class of industries which need 
VOL, CXXXVIL—NO. 319, 37 
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protection. Second, industries which, from the foree of cir- 
cumstances especially favorable to production in this country, 
need little, if any, protection in our own markets; and, Third, 
a much smaller class of industries, which not only need no pro 
tection in our own markets, but which, on account of cireum- 
stances even more favorable than those pertaining to the class 
just referred to, are able to meet foreign competition in the 
markets of other countries. Certain of these industries once 
stood in need of protection. 

So long as the wages paid for labor are from 50 to 150 per 
cent. greater in the United States than in competing foreign 
countries, there will be a large class of important industries in 
this country, one of the conditions to the suecess of which will 
be protection, through discriminating duties, against foreign 
competition in our own markets. The practical question to be 
considered is the equitable adjustment of duties so as to place 
such industries under as favorable circumstances as are enjoyed 
by other of our industries which need no protection. Protection 
of the sort referred to is not now, and never has been, confined 
to manufactures. It extends also to agriculture and to mining. 
The amount of duties collected on imports into the United 
States during the year ending June 30, 1882, was $216,138,916 ; 
of which $71,945,900, or thirty-three and a third per cent., was 
collected on products of agriculture, and $1,116,000, or half of 
one per cent., on products of mining. 

Formerly, the cost of transportation, both upon the ocean and 
on railroads, in this country operated in a much higher degree 
than at the present time as a protection to American manu- 
factures. This has had an important bearing upon the manu- 
factures of the Western and North-western States. The rail 
rates between Chicago and New York are, at the present time, 
only about one-half as great as the rates which prevailed be- 
tween those cities in 1872. 

The failure of the National Government to create a depart 
ment charged with the duty of collecting and furnishing informa- 
tion in regard to manufactures appears strange in view of the 
fact that there is at Washington a Department of Agriculture, 
a Bureau of Mining, a Bureau of Edueation, and a bureau 
charged with the duty of supplying information in regard to 
commerce and transportation. This omission appears the more 
strange in view of the fact that, from the time of the opening 
of the first Congress, the tariff question —a question having a 
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direct and exceedingly important bearing upon the prosperity 
of the manufacturing industries of the country—has been 
almost constantly the subject of public debate, and has com- 
manded a larger share of the attention of Congress than agri- 
culture, and education, and commerce, and transportation, and 
mining all together. 

It is a matter of deep interest, in conclusion, to advert to the 
fact that, in his memorable report already referred to, Alexander 
Hamilton maintained that the promotion of American manu- 
factures would tend to develop both the internal and the 
foreign commerce of the country, and to advance the interests 
of agriculture, of mining, of transportation, of banking, and 
generally of credit in trade. He also clearly showed that the 
variety of employments afforded by manufactures would, in many 
ways, be conducive to the general welfare. The correctness of 
these views has been proved by the logic of events. That which 
Hamilton saw by faith, is now, in the light of experience, a matter 
of demonstration. It has been the principal object of this paper 
to present facts in regard to the industrial interests of the 
country which prove the wisdom of his policy and evidence the 
fulfillment of his predictions. History records the names of few 
other statesmen whose title to immortal fame has been so clearly 
vindicated by the results of policies which they have conspicu- 
ously announced and advocated. 

The services rendered to his country by the first Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his advocacy of the interests of American manu- 
factures, are believed to have been no less important, though at 
the time, and for many years afterward, they were less con- 
spicuous than were his achievements as a financier in the 
establishment of the nation’s eredit; achievements which won 
for him Daniel Webster’s splendid encomium,—* He smote the 
rock of the national resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of Public 
Credit, and it sprung upon its feet.” 

The advancement of manufactures to the front rank as a 
branch of the industrial interests of the United States,—largely 
the result of the line of policy which he proclaimed and earnestly 
commended to his countrymen,—the fulfillment of his grand 
predictions, and the consummation of his best hopes regarding 
the prosperity of the industries of his country, add increasing 
radiance to the glory of his illustrious name. 

JOSEPH Nimmo, JR. 
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THE American college is a well-defined institution. It may 
be large or small, rich or poor, good or bad, old or new, for men 
or for women, but it has characteristic features which are as 
familiar to the general public as they are to teachers and 
scholars. It is often compared with the gymnasium in Ger- 
many, the lycée in France, and the public school in England ; but 
it differs from them all as they differ from one another. Its his- 
torical development, which can be traced, step by step, during 
two centuries and a half, has produced a national type, differing 
from the German, the French, and the English. Like the Con- 
stitution, the Senate, the House of Representatives, the public 
school system, and other civil institutions of the United States, it 
is here, and here to stay. For better or worse, it is our own. 
The offshoot of an English root, it bears the marks of that 
strong stock from which it came, modified, however, like the 
vine in California, by peculiarities of climate and of soil; and 
it deserves to be nurtured and pruned, according to the cireum- 
stances in which it is placed, without regard to the preservation 
of its likeness to ancestry or kindred. By its fruits it must 
be judged. Great changes have taken place in its organization, 
some of them so long ago that their advantages and disad- 
vantages have been tested by experience, and others so recently 
that it is still a question whether the good effects surpass the 
bad. Discussion on college management, always rife in educated 
circles, has lately been more than ever outspoken. While it has 
touched on a number of details in which none but professional 
teachers or actual pupils can take part, it has also involved 
those general principles in which everybody is interested. 

To understand what is going on, the reader must remember 
that the earliest American colleges were based upon the notion 
of a liberal education as it prevailed in England during the early 
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part of the seventeenth century,— a period by no means the best 
in university annals; a period antecedent to the writings of the 
principal authorities in English literature and science; a period 
when Protestantism was in the ascendant, but was still fettered by 
the usage of medieval ecclesiasticism ; a period when books were 
costly and when the instruments of scientific precision, which 
are the glory of these days, were utterly unknown; when the 
vocations of educated men were but few, and when “research,” 
as we would use that word, was inadequately appreciated, except 
here and there by a man of genius who was superior to his age. 

The early American college was planted in poverty, and in 
poverty it has thriven. That tenacity of purpose with which a 
few settlers in the wilderness held on to the idea of a liberal 
education, in spite of their scanty crops and scantier libraries, 
their wide separation from the old-world seats of learning, and 
their lack of professional teachers, is one of the noblest of many 
noble traits possessed by our forefathers, who were never so 
weary or so poor that they could not keep alive the altar-fires in 
the temples of religion and of learning. Their primitive founda- 
tions did not depend on royal bounty or on feudal liens; they 
were supported by free-will offerings from men and women in 
moderate circumstances, by the minister’s savings and the 
widow’s portion. It is only within the present generation that 
large donations have reached their coffers. The good and the 
bad we inherit in our collegiate systems were alike developed in 
the straitened school of necessity. 

The founders of the original colleges were not only high- 
minded and self-sacrificing, but they were devoted to an ideal. 
They believed in the doctrine that intellectual power is worth 
more than intellectual acquisitions ; that an education of all the 
mental faculties is better for the happiness of individual scholars 
and for the advancement of the community than a narrow 
training for a special pursuit. Accordingly, their educational 
system did not begin with professional seminaries, for the special 
training of any one class, but with schools of general culture, 
colleges of the liberal arts, as good as could be made with their 
resources and in that age. Instead of an academic staff made 
up of those who professed to teach some special branch of 
knowledge, these colleges had a master and fellows (or tutors), 
men who were fit to teach others those rudiments of higher 
learning in which they had themselves been taught. Moreover, 
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as years rolled on, instead of concentrating personal and pecuni- 
ary support upon a few of the oldest and most promising foun- 
dations, far-sighted men built up in every portion of the land 
colleges corresponding in their principal features with the 
original foundations, and depending for maintenance on the 
beneficence of individuals. 

The history of the colonial foundations abounds in examples 
of the wisdom and self-sacrifice with which they were conducted 
under circumstances which called for devotion to a lofty ideal. 
No one can study the biography of their graduates without dis- 
covering that they were the men who molded the institutions 
of this country. It is easy to point out deficiencies in these 
academic organizations, as it is to criticise the defects of the 
emigrants’ cabins and the foresters’ paths; it is easy to 
lament that a deeper impression was not made upon the scholar- 
ship of the world; easy to mention influential men who never 
passed a day within college walls; easy to provoke a smile, a 
sneer, or a censure by the record of some narrow-minded custom 
or proceeding. But, nevertheless, the fact cannot be shaken 
that the old American colleges have been admirable places 
for the training of men. Let the roll of graduates of any lead- 
ing institution be serutinized, or even the reeord of a single class 
selected at random, and it will be seen that the number of life 
failures is very small, and the number of useful, intelligent, high- 
minded, and upright careers very large. It may, therefore, be 
said that the traditional college, though commonly hampered by 
ancient conditions and by the lack of funds with which to attain 
its own ideal, has remained the firm and valiant supporter of 
liberal culture, and that any revolutionary or rapid changes in 
its organization or methods should be carefully watched. Never- 
theless, as we proceed, it will be evident that changes are inevi- 
table and that most desirable improvements are in progress. 
The child is becoming a man. 

One other fact deserves notice. As the English prototypes 
were religious foundations, so their American descendants were 
ecclesiastical organizations. It is no disparagement to the colo- 
nies or to the colonial colleges, but it is rather to their lasting 
eredit, that the Christian ministry among the early settlers was 
so generally, decidedly, intelligently, and persistently devoted to 
the idea of liberal education, not for clergymen only, nor for lay- 
men only, but for all who would enter the service of the Church 
or State. 
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It may be positively asserted that under all the restrictive 
and all the favorable conditions which have governed the growth 
of American colleges, they have perpetuated this idea of thorough 
intellectual training, antecedent to or independent of profes- 
sional study. To secure it they have insisted that there must be 
good teachers and an orderly plan; that the average wants of a 
considerable number of scholars, and not the special needs of an 
exceptional genius, must be chiefly considered ; that such studies 
must be encouraged as have been found most useful in the dis- 
cipline of the mind; that the various faculties of the intellect 
must be developed, and that the scholar must not be allowed to 
neglect what is difficult, because he “does not like it.” These 
are the points on which reliance has been wisely placed. 

I. First of three causes assignable for the modifications 
which are in progress in American colleges, is the increase of 
wealth in the community, and the consequent increase in educa- 
tional funds. 

If any one will make an educational tour, he will soon dis- 
cover what an amount of money has been spent in college build- 
ings since 1860. Let him go to Cambridge, New Haven, New 
York, Philadelphia, Princeton, Ithaca, Ann Arbor, and so on 
through the Western States to California; let him not fail to 
look at Amherst, Williamstown, Hartford, Easton, Haverford, 
Bethlehem, Cleveland, Oberlin, Urbana, and at a dozen other 
college towns upon his route, and he will see that the primitive 
simplicity is giving place to stately architecture. Observatories 
and laboratories have been built and equipped ; library buildings, 
which are unfortunately, in some places, more costly than the 
books which they contain, have arisen ; dormitories, museums, 
art galleries, memorial halls, and chapels have been erected as 
monuments of generous benefactors. Obviously, in this new 
growth of collegiate architecture there is a survival of the beau- 
tiful quadrangles, the gothic chapels, and the castellated resi- 
denees of Oxford and Cambridge. In short, the material 
acquisitions have been very great, not only in old and renowned 
institutions, but in new foundations. If a liberal education 
is dependent upon such auxiliaries, the better colleges are 
now well prepared for work, and most of them may urge their 
benefactors to direct more attention in the future to less showy 
but not less serviceable objects. 

Thus far, with all the gifts which have been made to the 
older colleges, comparatively small additions have been made to 
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the funds which are devoted to the maintenance of the academic 
staff. But the cost of living has increased, and the moderate 
salary which contented college professors before the war is no 
longer an adequate support, even in the modest style to which 
their good sense and the traditions of their office have aceus- 
tomed them. In consequence of this, many professors have been 
forced to rely for their support on preaching, lecturing, magazine 
writing, the preparation of school-books, or on other extraneous 
resources. One result of this is that young men of talent are 
deterred from entering upon the academic careers which are on 
other accounts attractive to them, and for which they are fitted. 
I met, for example, not long ago, a recent graduate who, by tal- 
ents, acquisitions, hereditary tendency, and opportunities, was 
predestined to the life of a scholar. In reply to my inquiry as 
to what he would study after taking his baccalaureate degree, 
he surprised me first by saying that his student-life was over; 
and next, by assigning this reason, that he had noticed how the 
world rewarded life-long service in a college, and that he did not 
want the inadequate stipend of a professor. That young man 
was sagacious. He was right in thinking that a college professor 
has ordinarily but little satisfaction in looking forward to his 
financial future. If his expenses are augmented, if his health 
breaks down, if he lives to old age, unable to lecture longer, 
no enlargement of salary, no retiring pension, no provision for 
his family is to be expected. Many a teacher grows sad with 
this prospect. 

Is it not time for all who are interested in college foundations 
to call for large donations for the increase of “ the wages fund?” 
Ought not the college authorities to keep in the background 
their desire for better buildings, and insist that adequate means 
must first be provided for the maintenance of instruction? It 
will be suicidal if a prosperous country like this suffers its insti- 
tutions of learning to be manned by men of second-rate abilities 
because they are cheaper, and because the men of first-rate 
powers are turned away from the work of higher education to 
the professions of law and medicine, to the ministry and to busi- 
ness pursuits, as giving more hope, more comfort, and more free- 
dom, with equally good opportunities of usefulness and with 
prospects of higher honor. It will be a shame if the hoary head 
in a college, instead of being a crown of glory, is a sign of pov 
erty and neglect. A college professorship should be liberally 
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paid, and with an augmenting salary, so that, in this respect, it 
may be at least as attractive as other careers which are open to 
intellectual men. If the very best men are not secured for the 
work of instruction, and if they are not made so easy in their 
pecuniary circumstances as to be free from care on that account, 
farewell to intellectual advancement, farewell to literary prog- 
ress, farewell to scientific discovery, farewell to sound states- 
manship, farewell to enlightened Christianity; the reign of 
bigotry and dullness is at hand. But we have no fear that this 
is to be the future of American education. There are already 
indications that salary funds are to be increased, and every friend 
of liberal education should promote such tendencies and encour- 
age such gifts. 

The increase of wealth is also manifest in the increase of 
luxury in daily surroundings, in the love of costly athletic 
sports, and in the growth of those microcosmic, cryptogramic 
“ societies” which lead a curious life within the college circles. 
It is useless to argue or legislate against these manifestations of 
wealth. They cannot be uprooted, but they can be guided and 
directed by wise and sympathetic counsel. At the moment, it is 
not an imaginary but a real danger, that parents in moderate 
circumstances will choose for their sons, and that self-supporting 
young men will choose for themselves, that college which will 
cost the least, instead of that which will teach the most. Many 
a student goes not where he would but where he must. The bills 
for tuition—though commonly higher than they were a few 
years ago, are a moderate item in the budget of a student, but 
miscellaneous outlays have become extravagant, and yet so im- 
perative that the youth who declines to do bis part is in danger 
of feeling that he belongs to “ the awkward squad.” Although 
sumptuary laws are of no more value in an institution of learning 
than in society at large, the pressure of public opinion may cer- 
tainly be exerted, and should be directed to the suppression of 
the evil. 

There is a partial remedy for this state of things which ought 
to be tried on a generous scale,—the establishment of purses and 
scholarships for under-graduate students, to be won exclusively 
by intellectual merit. Hitherto, with a few exceptions, under- 
graduate scholarships have been usually offered to the needy, and 
among them to those who had the ministry in view. In other 
cases they have been restricted to the family of the founder or 
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to the person whom he or his successor nominated. It is time 
for something better. Intellectual superiority is to be found 
both among the rich and among the poor. The colleges, like the 
State, depend on the support of the great middle class who are 
neither rich nor poor— who cannot afford luxury and will not 
accept charity. To dev« lop scholars in all these classes, honors, 
carrying with them generous pecuniary support, should be freely 
instituted. Such prizes may be given for success in specific 
attainments, but the wealth or poverty of the recipient should 
have no influence on the award. College honors should have 
the same value as those which excite emulation in after-life, and 
whick come to poor and rich alike. 

If, then, the wealth which is turning to our colleges, after 
supplying the requisite buildings, books, and apparatus, can be 
directed to providing salary funds and prize scholarships, the 
influence will be instantaneous and serviceable. Responsibility 
in this matter does not rest with the college authorities alone on 
the one hand, nor with rich men on the other; but it depends 
upon all who talk and write on liberal education,—on the law- 
yer, the minister, the banker, the physician, the friend, the 
adviser, whoever he may be, that undertakes to suggest or guide 
the future benefaction: 

II. Science, like wealth, is exerting its influence upon the 
American college. So many subjects call for recognition that 
new and special courses are established ; every knowing professor 
inclines more and more to lock himself within the citadel of his 
own department, and to look out of the embrasure with suspicion 
on the inexperience of those who are willing to sally forth into 
unprotected positions. If the day has gone by, in the larger 
eolleges, for establishing a professorship of natural and political 
history (such as still exists in a Seotch institution), or for ex- 
pecting one man to teach all branches of natural science, as was 
once the way, or for assigning ancient and modern languages 
to the care of a single teacher, another danger has crept in— 
that the college professor will be narrow, one-sided in his own 
development, and one-sided in his influence. For the ordinary 
instruction of under-graduate students men of broad, generous, 
varied culture are needed; men who know the value of letters 
and of nature in a plan of study; men who understand their 
own views because they are watching the necessities and the 
transactions of to-day with the light of historical experience ; 
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men who believe that character, intellectual and moral, is more 
important than knowledge, and who are determined that all the 
influences of college life shall be wholesome. Such teachers as 
these have hitherto constituted the faculties of American col- 
leges; their names may not have been made renowned by any 
new discoveries or by the publication of any great treatises, but 
they have impressed themselves on generations of pupils who 
have in their turn helped to form the best institutions which 
maintain the nation. It will be a great misfortune to American 
education, if, in choosing specialists for collegiate professorships 
(as must be done in future), the authorities fail to make sure that 
these specialists are men of general cultivation, of sound morals, 
and of hearty sympathy with the youth they are to teach. 

The progress of science has forced upon our colleges eclectic 
courses of study. No single person should think of studying all 
the departments of learning which an institution may rightly 
teach. All the better colleges now admit of some choice in the 
eurriculum, and the point of dispute has advanced to the inquiry 
how far “ options” may be allowed. There is a curious difference 
of opinion as to what studies are indispensable to a liberal 
education, and an equally remarkable divergence in respect to 
the methods by which a choice of studies may be allowed. 

In all this divergence it is a fortunate circumstance that the 
colleges of this country have never been hostile to the modern 
physical sciences, and have favored instruction in these branches 
so far as the means at their command would permit. A reeent 
historical writer has called attention to the curious fact that the 
first rector of Yale College wrote a text-book on Physics. From 
that time to ours, neither religious sentiment nor preference for 
the classics has been arrayed against scientific pursuits. On the 
other hand, the colleges have rarely, if ever, been willing to 
admit that an education chiefly scientific was as good as an 
education chiefly classical. The initiation of a scientific school 
at Cambridge, as an outside department of the college, had an 
extraordinary influence upon subsequent endeavors to foster 
the claims of science. Other scientific schools were founded. 
But these associated colleges have rarely been admitted into 
complete fellowship. They have been regarded as “ members on 
probation,”—too strong to be despised, too young to be encour- 
aged very heartily. They have not the birthright. Not infre- 
quently do we hear the original foundation called the college 
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proper, as if the new establishment were the college improper. 
As a rule, the old prestige and the old degree, Artium Bacca- 
laureus, have not been extended to attendants upon the scientific 
courses. Yet changes, even in this respect, are close at hand, 
and the new nobility of science will not wait long before it has 
equal rank with the most ancient gentry. 

The experience of American colleges has shown that the most 
available, as well as efficacious studies in a liberal course of 
training are these: (a) Mathematics, leading to (6) Physical and 
Natural Science; and (c) Language, leading to (d) Political and 
Moral Science. 

It is not easy to see how a good education can be obtained, 
nowadays, without these four elements. They are like the 
food, air, exercise, and rest of physical growth. The difficult 
point to decide is the relative proportion of each element, or, 
in other words, the amount of attainment to be exacted in each 
branch. It is my own belief that all the mathematics which is 
essential to general education may be secured by a student be- 
fore he enters a college; that is to say, that arithmetic, algebra, 
plane geometry, and trigonometry, and even the elements of 
analytical geometry, may be readily acquired under competent 
teachers in high schools and academies. Boys who have no 
special love of mathematics acquire this knowledge in schools 
which I can name. Text-books in these branches are matured 
to a high degree of perfection, and the methods of training are 
perfectly understood; but the mathematical teaching must be 
given by a master who is a master of mathematics. If the 
teacher has not carried his own studies beyond the element- 
ary subjects, or if he dislikes mathematics, he will not succeed 
in this department, however good he may be in others. The 
distaste for mathematics exhibited by many minds is due 
chiefly to bad instruction at the outset. Beyond what is 
learned in the high school, a college should offer higher courses 
of mathematics, pure and applied, and should require these 
branches to be studied as antecedent to thorough courses in 
physics, astronomy, and certain other scientific studies. So in 
respect to Latin and Greek. That knowledge of these subjects 
which is indispensable to a liberal education, may, in many parts 
of the country, be acquired by a youth before he enters college, 
or certainly before he leaves the freshman class. The boy well 
taught for three or four years after reaching his teens ought to 
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read readily the easier classical authors at sight, and to under- 
stand the fundamental principles of grammar. This is secured 
in other countries, and may be in this. He may still study Latin 
and Greek after he enters college, but it should be on a differ- 
ent plane ; harder writings may be read; a wider range of liter- 
ature may be made familar; comparative grammar and philology 
may receive attention ; ancient history, polities, archeology, and 
art may be studied; and a genuine love for all that is noble and 
permanent in the culture of Greece and Rome may thus be pro- 
moted. But here, as in mathematics, the difference in intellectual 
aptitude should be recognized, and if a mind makes no response 
to these classical themes, different means of culture ought cer- 
tainly to be provided for it. 

Three languages besides Latin and Greek are essential to a 
liberal education in this country —German, French, and English. 
The elements of French and German, and even more advanced 
knowledge, may in some cases be acquired by the school-boy ; 
and fortunate will he be who begins his college course able to 
read these languages which next to his own are most essential 
to scientific and literary progress. He may then prosecute their 
study in higher historical, literary, and philological aspects, or 
he may devote his time to Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and other 
modern tongues. But he must not escape from the prolonged 
and critical study of English. He must learn the history and 
the spirit of his mother-tongue and become expert in its forms, 
and idioms. Constant practice in writing should be exacted 
by the college course, so that being a graduate would imply 
the possession of a power to speak and to write fitly, clearly, 
and forcibly. 

The perplexity of our colleges as to what should be done with 
scientific studies is partly due to an erroneous estimate of their 
relation to a liberal education. They are commonly looked 
upon as valuable for the knowledge they bring, not for the dis- 
cipline they impart. Consequently, a few lectures on each of 
several great subjects are commonly given to the more advanced 
student for his information, so that he may not go into the 
world ignorant of what has been ascertained in respect to natural 
phenomena and laws. This is better than nothing, but it is very 
inadequate, and, indeed, so inadequate as to be poor and unsatis- 
factory. An educated man does not need to be crammed with 
scientific facts: if he wishes to know them, he can procure great 
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cyclopedias full of the most advanced and exact statements. 
But all the knowledge of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” is of 
no value to the man who cannot use it. <A liberal education re- 
quires an acquaintance with scientific methods, with the modes 
of inquiry, of observation, of comparison, of eliminating error 
and of ascertaining truth which are observed by modern inves- 
tigators. Such an acquaintance may be better secured by pro- 
longed and thorough attention to one great department of 
science, like chemistry, physics, biology, or geology, than by 
acquiring a smattering of twenty branches. If every college 
student would daily for one or two years devote a third of his 
study time to either of the great subjects we have named, or to 
others which might be named, he would exercise his faculties in 
a discipline very different from that afforded by his linguistic 
and mathematical work. He would not only find his observing 
powers sharpened; he would find his judgment improved by its 
exercise on the certainties of natural law. He would never 
afterward be prejudiced against the true workers in science 
nor afraid of the progress of medern learning. Whatever might 
be his future vocation, ecclesiastical, educational, or editorial, he 
would speak of science with no covert sneer and with no sup- 
pressed apprehension. The more religious his nature, the more 
reverent would he become. In public affairs which call for a 
knowledge of science, he would know how to discriminate be- 
tween the quack and the authority, and he would be quick to 
perceive in how many departments of government the liberal 
use of scientific methods is now imperatively demanded. 

A few words must be given to the group of studies which, 
for lack of a better name, we may designate by the French 
nomenclature as the “ moral and political sciences.” They have 
twofold value — their service to the individual and their service 
to the State. It is by the study of the history of opinion, by the 
serutiny of mental phenomena, and by the discussion of ethical 
principles, that religious and moral character is to be developed. 
The hours of reflection are redeemed from barrenness and 
made fruitful, like sand-plains irrigated by mountain streams, 
when they are pervaded by the perennial currents which flow 
from the lofty heights of philosophy and religion. Above 
all other educational subjects in importance stands philosophy, 
the exercise of reason upon those manifold and perplexing 
problems of existence which are as old as humanity and as new 
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as the nineteenth century. For its place in a liberal education, 
no substitute need apply. What is true of the moral sciences 
in reference to individual character, may be said of the his- 
torical and political sciences in relation to the State. That 
nation is in danger of losing its liberties, and of entering upon 
a period of corruption and decay, which does not keep its eye 
steadily fixed on the experience of other nations, and does not 
apply to its own institutions and laws the lessons of the past. 
The evils we complain of, the burdens we carry, the dangers we 
fear, are to be met by the accumulated experience of other gen- 
erations and of other climes. 

if the views thus presented are correct,—that American 
colleges should tenaciously adhere to certain fundamental sub- 
jects as the basis of their training, and that each individual 
scholar should be allowed a considerable freedom of choice as to 
the combination which he will make for his own eurriculum,— 
we must next consider a practical difficulty. Human nature, and 
especially young human nature, is such, that the easiest path is 
likely to be chosen without a strict regard to the point it leads 
to. Doubtless, in all the colleges where elective courses are per- 
mitted, the inexperienced student, thinking less of preparation 
for the future, than of enjoyment for the present, selects with 
unerring instinct the courses which are likely to be most pleasant. 
To a certain extent it is undoubtedly true that he should be 
allowed to follow the line of least resistance ; but this principle 
must be qualified by another, that in education difficulties are 
to be overcome, not avoided, for discipline requires effort, and 
strength comes by exercise. The young scholar must not recline 
upon a bed of roses if he would make progress. He must have 
an orderly plan of study and be required to adhere to it. Two 
methods of limiting his proclivity to ease have been employed 
with good results. In some institutions, several courses are 
offered to a student’s choice, but one he must select, and to 
that he must adhere. Divorce is rarely allowed to release him 
from the bond which has once been assumed. Elsewhere, every 
under-graduate is assigned to one of the teachers who acts as his 
adviser, and who has an influential control over his selection of 
studies. Some such devices as these are indispensable to the 
success of eclectic courses. 

III. The progress of religious freedom, like the progress of 
wealth and of science, is also exerting its influence upon our 
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colleges. It is well known that the earliest foundations, both in 
New England and in Virginia, were ecclesiastical societies, con- 
trolled by ministers. The colonists wisely believed in an educated 
clergy, and were determined to secure themselves against ignor- 
ance in the pulpit. They were also firm in their maintenance of a 
Christian education, and had no hesitation whatsoever in incul- 
ating the positive doctrines of the dominant theology. The 
scholars of the first immigration were almost all ministers, and 
it is safe to say that without their earnest zeal and pious endea- 
vors, the founding of the higher institutions of learning would 
have long been delayed. If now and then a college president 
was displaced because he dissented from the views of his asso- 
ciates on baptism or on ordination, the institutions never failed 
to set up for their students a high standard of religious and 
moral conduct. If they seem to us narrow, they also seem 
reverent and earnest. Gradually great changes came about. 
The catechism and the body of divinity disappeared from among 
their text-books; laymen were admitted to a participation in the 
responsibilities of the corporation ; professors and teachers were 
appointed from widely different religious communions; the 
number of required religious services was diminished, and the 
students found it more and more easy to escape the ministra- 
tions of the college chapel upon the Lord’s day. The same prog- 
ress in religious freedom has led to the extraordinary multipli- 
cation of colleges, so that students may not only be free from 
restraints which are distasteful, but may be provided with such 
religious services as they or their parents may prefer. Every 
important Christian denomination has therefore come to have its 
distinctive college, and many an argument has been framed to 
prove that sectarian colleges are better than those which seek to 
promote the union of several religious bodies. It has not been 
thought sufficient that a college should be pervaded by an 
enlightened Christianity, nor even that it should be the strong- 
hold of a simple evangelical life and doctrine, nor that it 
should be orthodox as to the fundamental teachings of the 
Church; but sectarian influences must everywhere predomin- 
ate, among the trustees or in the faculty, or in both the govern- 
ing bodies. Hence we see all over the land feeble, ill-endowed, 
and poorly manned institutions, caring a little for sound 
learning but a great deal more for the defense of denomina- 
tional tenets 
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As a reaction against these innumerable denominational 
colleges, State universities and private foundations, not con- 
trolled by any religious denomination, have made rapid gain 
within the last quarter of a century. They are usually governed 
by good men, so that a student in any one of them perceives 
very little difference, if any, in the ethical and religious influ- 
ences by which he is surrounded, from those which encompass 
his friend in a denominational college. 

What is to be the outcome of all this confusion it is not easy 
to predict. Whether the churches, acting outside of the colleges, 
will endeavor to assume and guide the religious instruction of 
the students, or whether the community is going through a 
period of indifference in respect to positive religious instruction, 
or whether there will be a revival of positive and aggressive 
denominational zeal, is not yet discernible; but it is easy to see 
what is desirable in colleges which are maintained upon a non- 
denominational basis. Never was there a time when it was more 
important to uphold the essentials of religion, and to encourage 
the formation of right moral habits, for the temptation to for- 
get “the things which are unseen” is very strong. If those who 
hold these views,—and they are probably the dominant influ- 
ences in almost every college,— would agree in the maintenance 
of religious services upon a simple and catholic basis, to which 
all should be invited and to which none should be compelled, and 
if to this were added positive instruction in Christian morals, and 
their application to daily life and still more particularly to the 
dangers and opportunities of educated men,—then theological 
training and the enforcement of special ecclesiastical usages 
might be left to institutions which are designed exclusively or 
chiefly for the training of ministers. Doubtless, churches in the 
neighborhood of colleges will be more and more called upon, 
each in its own way, to undertake the religious guidance of such 
young men as can be brought within their influence; while col- 
lege faculties will be held responsible by the public for the influ- 
ence they exert upon the moral lives of those whose intellectual 
training they have undertaken to direct. Already, enlightened 
men in different parts of the country have independently come 
to the conclusion that in the neighborhood of a State university, 
or of any other nonsectarian institution, halls of residence may 
be founded by religious bodies, and instruction may there be 
given in positive religious doctrines to those who resort to the 
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central establishment for secular learning. The Bishop of Michi- 
gan, for example, Dr. Harris, having seen the vigor and prospects 
of the great foundation at Ann Arbor, has wisely directed his 
zeal to the building up of a collegiate hall, which shall not be in 
rivalry with the State university, but in cordial though informal 
codperation with it, supplementing its instructions by positive 
religious teachings among those who are admitied to the priv- 
ileges of the church home. Years ago, a similar project for 
surrounding the University of California with halls of residence, 
te be provided by different churches, was very nearly perfected. 
By some such method, the new unsectarian colleges may be well 
supplied with positive religious instruction, while the non- 
denominational character of the foundation remains unimpaired. 
Certainly, if Bishop Harris succeeds in the plan which he has 
commended to his diocese, and which is understood to be favored 
by President Angell, all the country will contemplate with great 
interest the actual work of so promising a scheme. 

The idea of the American college, therefore; the idea of or 
derly training in fundamental branches of learning, partly for 
the sake of storing the mind with useful information, and partly 
for the development of physical, mental, and moral training, 
seems to stand as firm as ever, strengthened and not weakened 
by all that may be said of university foundations. The increase 
of wealth, the progress of science, and the advancement of 
religious freedom, though temporary disturbing agencies, are 
likely to be factors of permanent good. 

DANIEL C, GILMAN. 














THE ABUSE OF CITIZENSHIP. 


IMMIGRATION in large numbers to the United States is a fixed 
fact. That it is fraught with great advantages has been shown 
in a former number of this Review. It is also undeniable that 
it is fraught with evils more or less dangerous to our national 
character. Our present purpose is to traverse and call attention 
to one of these evils, believing that if the general public can be 
imbued with a clear idea of its true character, the patriotism of 
the people will not be long in applying remedial measures and 
appropriate checks. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, the people generally were of a high order, morally and 
religiously,— intelligent, enterprising, and industrious. Many 
Europeans of culture had been drawn hither by sympathy with 
the new political institutions, and it was expected by Madison, 
Hamilton, and their contemporaries that the future “ emigra- 
tions” would be largely of persons of wealth and education. 
The names of Robert Morris, John Witherspoon, Albert Gallatin, 
and Joseph Priestley readily suggest themselves among those of 
men whose services shed luster upon the home of their adop- 
tion. The new, thinly-settled country was in need of immigra- 
tion, and the people welcomed into the body politic all Euro- 
peans who came and would “support” the new Constitution 
against the assaults of monarchist or revolutionist. Ever since 
the establishment of our Government, it has been our policy to 
invite immigration, and the terms have never been materially 
changed. 

The number of persons of foreign birth in the United States 
in June, 1880, was 6,679,943, the nationalities being represented 
as follows: 

Bal 
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German Empire 1,966,742 Wales . 83,302 
Ireland 1,854,571 Mexico. . 68,399 
British America 717,084 Denmark . 64,196 
England 662,676 Holland .. 58,090 
Sweden 194,337 Poland .. 48,557 
Norway 181,729 Italy 44,230 
Scotland 170,136 Austria cose Oe 
France 106,971 Russia 35,722 
0 104,541 Jelgium . 15,5385 
Switzerland ‘ 88,621 Luxemburg 12.836 
Sohemia 85,361 Hungary os. BL,0a6 


and so on down to 129 from Greenland. In passing, it is worthy 
of note that the Irish number 1,854,571, the British (English, 
Seotch, and Welsh), 916,114, and the British Americans, 717,084, 
in all, 3,487,769— hence, more than half of our foreign-born 
population speak English, and come to us aceustomed to Anglo- 
Saxon rule. The Germans number 1,966,742; all the other 
nationalities, 1,225,482. 

European governments are seldom called upon to confer 
citizenship upon aliens. With us, the wholesale method of 
granting citizenship has developed an abuse which is peculiarly 
American. Here, the applicant is endued with all the privileges 
of full citizenship after having lived in the country a specified 
time as a person of good character, upon simply renouncing his 
former allegiance, and taking an oath to “support the Consti- 
tution of the United States”; the petty cost of the transaction, 
about a dollar, often being paid for him. It is held by our Gov- 
ernment that this renunciation absolutely frees him from all 
obligation to his former Government, and that the formal oath 
to support a Constitution he cannot interpret and has not even 
read suffices to entitle him to a new nationality. The recipient 
evidently does not renounce his ancient loves or hates, feuds or 
enmities. Thus it has become common for some adopted citi- 
zens, even while ignoring any identification with American 
comity and American friendship, to claim all the privileges 
accorded them by law, and to demand protection, after they have 
returned to their native land and are engaged in aiding and 
abetting movements, often violent, in opposition to the lawful 
authorities. 

The oath itself is too often administered in a perfunctory 
manner and without the deliberation which should characterize 
judicial action. The application for naturalization must be 
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made in open court, and is subject to the rules of judicial pro- 
cedure. The judge is to be satisfied, by oral testimony, that the 
applicant has resided here the time required; that he is a person 
of good moral character; that he is attached to the principles 
of the Constitution, and “well disposed to the good order and 
happiness” of the United States. Said Judge Benedict to a 
United States Grand Jury in New York, in 1868: “The acts (in 
naturalizations) are solemn judicial acts, and every time a judge 
of any court admits an alien to be a citizen of the United States, 
he declares in the presence of his fellow-men, and under his oath 
of office, that he is satisfied, from evidence produced before him, 
that the person so admitted to citizenship is entitled by law to 
be a citizen.” 

In Louisiana, during the presidential canvass in 1844, Judge 
Elliott issued “nearly four hundred certificates of naturaliza- 
tion in one day!” . . . “ Twelve hundred oaths administered, 
and eight hundred witnesses examined as to the age, qualifica- 
tions, residence, and moral character of the different persons 
naturalized in open court by the judge,” in one day! For this 
Elliott was impeached, convicted, and removed from office. 
Again, in 1866, one judge in the city of New-York made eight 
hundred voters in a single day, and was not even impeached. In 
the same city, in 1868, 8468 certificates were issued upon the tes- 
timony of ten witnesses, one of whom swore that he personally 
knew 2162 of the applicants to be of good moral character. 
Another witness, in the presence of one judge, answered, on 
October 9th, for three hundred and twenty-five; October 10th, 
for three hundred and ninety-one ; and October 12th, for three 
hundred and fifty-seven different persons. In view of such a 
burlesque as this, it seems as though judicial discretion is con- 
sidered a useless hinderance,—we simply want more voters, and 
don’t care how we get them ! 


” 


“Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. 


Just before important elections, the great parties naturally 
and rightfully endeavor to secure voters among aliens entitled to 
citizenship; too commonly, however, the petty leaders get the 
votes whether or no. The indifference or stupidity of the new 
voter, and the shameful willingness of political managers, of all 
parties, to degrade American citizenship to secure votes for the 
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exigency, are exemplified by the fact that, in some instances, the 
certificate has been retained by the party agent, in order to con- 
trol the new voter at subsequent elections. How elevating this 
jugglery, this audacious travesty of law, must be to the ideas 
of the nascent citizen! How it must impress him with the dig- 
nity and purity of the American ballot! 

When large numbers of foreigners are thus transformed into 
American citizens, it is not to be wondered at if they have very 
crude ideas of their new relations. Accustomed to connect the 
idea of loyalty and allegiance with a ruler or a dynasty, and 
finding here no personification of government, they are at a loss 
to know where to place their loyalty, and to whom, or to what, it 
is due. The new citizen sees the people divided into contend- 
ing political hosts; some incidental circumstance, it may be of 
neighborhood or acquaintance, inclines him to one of the parties. 
To him, American nationality is an abstraction, a political idea, 
not a visible power; on the other hand, the party consists of 
tangible friends, and is, perhaps, the exponent of a cherished 
principle. Hence, the mass of our aliens enthrone the party of 
their preference, and too frequently yield it the unquestioning 
allegiance they should render to the United States. If voters of 
[Irish birth and parentage were as faithful to the traditions and 
underlying principles of the Government of the United States as 
they are to the promptings of their Irish traditions and to 
their party, it would put a new face on our foreign relations. 
Voters so destitute of the proper conception of loyalty to their 
adopted country cannot be expected to show that they are 
“well disposed to the good order and happiness of the same.” 
On the contrary, it is clear that many of them do, and are be- 
ginning to claim the right to, jeopard the peace and quiet of the 
United States by aiding and abetting felonies intended to keep 
up national feuds in their former home. So far, this abuse is 
confined to the naturalized from Ireland. If adopted citizens of 
other nationalities were equally aggressive, as they already are 
equally numerous,—at least, in the case of the Germans,— we 
should have trouble enough on our hands. Legally citizens, 
these men deport themselves as refugees and conspirators, who 
have come upon neutral ground to carry on intrigues, to raise 
money, and to promote crime in the land from whence they 
eame. If this particular use made of our citizenship by a cer- 
tain class of Irishmen is lawful and allowable, it is equally law- 
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ful and allowable to men of other nationalities, and we are in 
danger of permitting our soil to become a political Alsatia. If 
an organization of Americans, whose ancestors colonized Massa- 
chusetts Bay, should avow its purpose to harass Mexico or Cuba, 
and collect money for that purpose, openly declaring their 
intention to carry on warlike operations, even without riotous 
accompaniments, in the territory of those friendly countries, 
our Government would stop their proceedings without loss of 
time. Whether it is that Irish-born citizens actually have rights 
that Americans have not, or that Americans have no rights that 
the Irish are bound to respect, or whether a general confidence 
exists in the forbearance of those whom Irish orators style the 
“plunderers of the world,” which is not expected of other, even 
feeble, peoples, it looks as though the alien is encouraged in 
doing that from which the native is estopped and for which he 
is punished. Are we prepared to submit to this assumption that 
aliens, who are Americans only by grace and adoption, have 
greater privilege than those whose nationality is natural and 
inherent ? 

Whether the Irish in Ireland have or have not ground of 
complaint against their landlords or against their Government 
is a question with which the Irish in America, as American citi- 
zens, have nothing to do. They have no right to embroil them- 
selves or our Government in foreign contentions. To attempt 
it, is, to say the least, a most ungracious return to the American 
people for the privilege of citizenship. When adopted citizens 
publicly and ostentatiously declare their purpose to inflict death 
and destruction upon persons and property belonging to a coun- 
try with which we are in profound peace,— announcing their in- 
tention to destroy ships at sea, together with their imoffensive 
passengers and crews,—we have such a glaring defiance of 
American sentiment, and if not an actual violation of American 
law, so near an approach to it, as to make it worth while to con- 
sider whither we are drifting. 

Notwithstanding the disgust created by the long catalogue 
of agrarian crimes in Ireland, and the well-known fact that the 
criminals derive encouragement as well as pecuniary support 
from their fellow-countrymen here, little or no public expression 
of disapproval or condemnation has been heard from any of our 
adopted Irish citizens, except, perhaps, in respect to the murders 
of Cavendish and Burke. That class of our public speakers who 
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are so prompt to fire the Irish heart have kept a most signifi- 
cant silence upon this topic, not because they really approve of 
the outrages, nor because the immense majority of the Irish- 
born voters approve of them, but because they dare not oppose 
the blatant men whose identification with desperate rascality 
abroad has made them a power in the slums here at home. Of 
the 1,854,571 natives of Ireland in this country, only a small 
percentage can be justly charged with abetting the crimes we 
allude to. It is their misfortune that they have been so shame- 
fully misrepresented by self-appointed leaders; it will be their 
fault if they do not find a way to resent it. Unless they do 
repudiate these perversions of the privileges of citizenship, and 
insist upon the observance of the restraint which common sense 
dictates as an adjunct of naturalization, the question will sug- 
gest itself to the publie mind: Should citizenship be conferred 
on those who show themselves unworthy of it? If a class or a 
nationality is prone to agrarian crimes, here or abroad, should 
that class or nationality be clothed with political power, to be 
exercised to the detriment of the whole people? Why should we 
confer political power upon men of a country with which we 
have but little to do, if that power is used to embarrass our 
relations with the very country whose commerce is to us of by 
far the first importance, and to which we are united more than 
to any other by common laws, common religious ideas, and 
common speech ? 

If the reckless Irish leaders and their willing followers are, in 
truth, so enamored of murder and rapine, they are unfit for cit- 
izenship in a civilized country; if they are but common swin- 
dlers, it is about time the law stopped them. For years, it has 
from time to time been announced that certain mysterious plans 
for the “ liberation” of Ireland have been perfected; then, that 
“ British gold” has seduced the “ patriot”; and this game has 
been played again and again on American soil and by legalized 
American citizens. It would be difficult to conceive of anything 
more foolish and wicked than the “ Fenian” raid upon Canada a 
few years ago. What had Canada ever done to injure Irishmen, 
or how could the Canadian Government redress grievances in 
Ireland? People who tolerate such impulsive, misguided, and 
demagogical leadership in America, as well as in Ireland, are 
incapable of self-government. 

Obviously there exists a general supineness among Ameri- 
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cans in respect to the use made by aliens of the privileges of 
citizenship. If the American people were as jealous of their 
national reputation as European nations are, public opinion 
would be quickly aroused and end an abominable abuse. Even 
now, if the reflecting portion of the community would assert 
itself, and demand that American citizenship shall not be prosti 
tuted by the adopted citizen, nor by those who pander to him, the 
truckling political aspirants who play with fire could very soon 
be taught that promotion does not come that way. The fact that 
a candidate holds a low estimate of the duties, restraints, and 
obligations of American citizenship and of American honor 
should doom him to certain defeat. The surest way to stop 
pandering is to make it unprofitable. 

As we write, an occurrence of the day supplies an illustration 
of the bellicose oratory so much in vogue at Irish meetings in 
this country. The orator was once a member of the Senate of 
the State of New York, elected as an American citizen, not as an 
Irish subject or refugee. He spoke as one having knowledge of 
what he affirmed, and declared that : 

“There is an organization working for Ireland’s deliverance, and all the 
gold of the British Empire cannot corrupt it nor obtain its secrets. Notwith- 
standing the powerful resources of England, she has been able to find but a 
few poor traitors who have acted the part of suborned witnesses. (Hisses 
and prolonged applause.) What have these men done to hurt us? Nothing. 
All their testimony does not disclose a hint of the vast power that is to over- 
whelm the proud empire of England, and the day is speedily coming when it 
will not be a crime to be a patriot in Ireland. We shall continue to instil 
venom in every land against these plunderers of the world. It is the duty of 
all Irishmen in this country to bring about war between the United States 
and Great Britain. (Cheers.) Put Irishmen in high places —into the State 
Legislature, into national offices, into the Cabinet of the United States — and 
they will do their work well.” 


Such frothy utterances bring votes to the men who pronounce 
them, consequently there is a constant temptation to politicians 
of a certain sort to indulge in such idiocy. But the effect upon 
the illiterate and undiscriminating hearer is to lead him to sup- 
pose that agrarian crimes in Ireland are commendable, and that 
the ferocity of a handful of Irish assassins and their sympa- 
thizers is of more political consequence than the peace and well- 
being of fifty millions of Americans. 

Contrast the spirit of this vaporing orator with the solid wis- 
dom of the framers of the Constitution in the Federal Conven- 
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tion of 1787. No one in that assembly expected that men would 
import to this country the feuds and animosities of Europe. The 
opinion prevailed that the foreigners who would come would 
belong to the well-to-do and intellectual classes, and that many 
of them would be “called” to serve the public in Congress. 
During the discussion respecting the length of time an alien 
must be a citizen before being eligible to the United States Sen- 
ate, Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to insert fourteen years 
instead of four years, urging the danger of admitting strangers 
into the public councils. Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. Madison were 
opposed to the motion as discouraging meritorious aliens from 
emigrating to this country. Mr. Pinckney said there was pecu- 
liar danger and impropriety in opening the Senate’s doors to 
those who have foreign attachments. Mr. Pierce Butler, of 
South Carolina (an Irishman), “was decidedly opposed to the 
admission of foreigners without a long residence in the country. 
He acknowledged that if he had been called into public life 
within a short time after his coming to America his foreign 
habits, opinions, and attachments would have rendered him an 
improper agent in public affairs.” Mr. Randolph would agree 
to seven years. Mr. Wilson mentioned the circumstance of 
his not being a native, and the possibility of his being inca- 
pacitated from holding a place under the Constitution he aided 
to make. 

In regard to the term of residence required of an alien-born 
Representative in Congress, “Colonel Mason was for opening a 
wide door for emigrants, but did not choose to let foreigners 
and adventurers make laws for us and govern us.” He moved 
that seven years instead of three be inserted. Mr. Williamson 
was against naming any period, saying: “ New residents, if 
elected, will be most zealous to conform to the will of their con- 
stituents, as their conduct will be watched with a more jealous 
eye.” Mr. Gerry wished eligibility to be confined to natives. 
Mr. Williamson said: ‘“ Wealthy emigrants do more harm, by 
their luxurious examples, than good by the money they bring 
with them.” Mr. Madison concurred; he wished to invite for- 
eigners of merit and republican principles. Mr. Wilson cited 
Pennsylvania as a proof of the advantages of encouraging 
“emigrations.” Three of her deputies to this Convention were 
not natives— Mr. Robert Morris, Mr. Fitzsimons, and himself. 
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How amazed would these ancient worthies be if they could 
hear such harangues as are common now! Happily for them, 
they could not foresee that we no longer “call” meritorious 
aliens, or natives either, into the public councils. We have 
bravely outgrown the decorum and sincerity of the Fathers, 
and the orator we have quoted is a specimen of a class that can 
always be depended upon to accept seats in high places, in the 
State Legislature, in national offices, and even in the Cabinet of 
the United States. Of political offices among us, it may be said, 
in the language of Scripture, they suffer violence, and the violent 
take them by force, whether “ called” or not. 

Butler, the Irishman, as well as his colleagues, was honestly 
seeking the best interests of his adopted country. His patriot- 
ism was devoid of malice and allied to his intelligence, while 
both were devoted to the great work of constructing a Constitu- 
tion for a new and undeveloped country. Yet it does not ap- 
pear in the Madison papers that he ever insisted that it was the 
duty of Scotchmen to bring about war between the United States 
and Great Britain, nor to put Irishmen into the Cabinet of the 
United States. A patriot of prudence and sagacity, he disdained 
that sort of talk, and left it for the exclusive use of “ gentle- 
men” seeking Irish votes in 1883. 

How much or how little self-respect and conscience is to be 
found in men who noisily present themselves as advocates of 
violence abroad, and thus sow the seeds of violence at home, is 
not for us to say. Such appeals are not made to the most intelli- 
gent classes, but to the least so; nevertheless, the observing 
public usually credits demagogues with a considerable share of 
discernment in their pursuit of place—that greatest good which 
comes from the greatest number. To these gentlemen, who so 
easily accommodate their views to circumstances, the following 
table, giving the number, nationality, and percentage of foreign- 
born inhabitants of the United States in four census years, may 
be of interest : 


Irish. British. British Am. 

Per er 
No. cent. No cent. Vo. cent, 
1850 961,719 43.5 379,093 17.1 147,711 6.7 
1860 1,611,304 38.9 587,775 14.2 249,970 6.0 
1870 1,855,827 33.3 770,414 13.8 193.464 8.7 
1880 1,854,571 27.7 916,114 13 717,084 10.7 
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German. All others. Total. 
Per Per 
No. cent, No. cent. No. 
1850 583,774 26.4 138,542 6.3 2,210,839 
1860 1.901.136 31.3 385,990 9.3 4,136,175 
1870... 1,690,533 30.3 756,991 13.6 5,567,229 
1880 1,966,742 29.4 1,225,432 18. 6,679,943 


The British and British Americans in 1880 aggregated 
1,633,198—23.7 per cent. 

Immigration from Ireland has culminated. It is scarcely 
possible that the Green Isle can continue to send such numbers 
as in former years. The Irish-born residing here in 1880 were 
actually less, by 1300, than ten years before. In 1880, the Ger- 
mans exceeded them by 112,000, and the numerical ascendancy 
of the Irish vanished. The steadily increasing numbers of the 
other nationalities named are so striking as to make comment 
superfluous. When it is remembered that immigration from 
countries other than Ireland has already attained such dimen- 
sions, and that the population of 


Ireland (1881), is ee 
Germany (1880), * , 45,194,172 
Great Britain ...(1881), * 30,086,723 
British America.(1881), * Cktiene cones See 


it is seen to be almost certain that the percentage of the Irish 
must decline, even more rapidly than it has during the last thirty 
years. This is verified by the following figures, taken from 
official reports: During eleven years, ending June 30, 1882, 
3,949,264 immigrants arrived from all parts of the world. Of 
the nationalities considered, the arrivals were as follows : 





English : - Jan bahia 528,747 
Irish ‘ ‘i ae 528,206 
Seotech ketal 109,685 
Welsh ‘ . 8,517 

— 1,175,155 
German ' . 1,096,743 
American (mainly British American) 582,782 


If we add to the British, say 525,000 for British Americans, 
the total will, without the Irish, exceed the Germans; while the 
English alone outnumber the Irish. Again, in eight months, 
ending March 31st, the arrivals were, from 
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1882. Per cent. 1883. Per cent. 

England and Wales oe 64,318 12.3 46,230 13.6 
Ireland ..... on 34,507 7.8 25,014 7.6 
SE ockdas ccctectanae 10,773 2.4 7,611 2.2 
ic ae an clacea een a 62,397 14, 45,119 13.é 
rere ee 33.7 116,056 34.2 
All others...... a . 129,851 29.5 99,184 29.2 
440,327 99.7 339,214 99.8 


These tables are also kindly commended to the attention of 
young, pushing politicians, who are shrewd enough to anticipate 
the inevitable. The decay of Irish influence in this country is 
certain, and will be the political destruction of those preachers 
of sedition who build their hopes upon a bad foundation, In 
politics, it is said that “a blunder is worse than a crime.” We 
are not so bold as to say these men would hesitate at the crime ; 
they may hesitate at the blunder. 

Popular discontent has usually manifested itself in Ireland, 
under the machinations of secret organizations of an agrarian 
character. Such societies, under the names of United Irishmen, 
White-boys, Peep-o’-day-boys, Ribbonmen, Rockites, Fenians, 
Land Leagues, and Invincibles, and under the lead of despera- 
does, have controlled large numbers of people, and in some sec- 
tions have for awhile defied the Government itself. 

All the Irish societies in this country profess benevolent and 
worthy objects, but some of them have used the garb of benev- 
olence and religion to further malign and nefarious purposes. 
They perpetuate foreign feuds, and keep alive race distinctions, 
both of which are out of place here, and should be made to 
disappear in the broader life of America. Scheming men, to 
further their own ambition, flatter and applaud the preju- 
dices of the members; thus the societies become important 
agents in elections, and, knowing their power, do not seruple to 


‘‘__ deal damnation round the land 
On each they judge their foe.” 


The murders and other atrocities committed by the Fenians 
in Ireland, and the Irish Mollie Maguires in Pennsylvania, stamp 
them with a strong family likeness. These secret societies arro- 
gate to themselves the functions of prosecutor, judge, jury, and 
executioner. From their mandate there is no appeal; the signal 
given, the victim is doomed. The same illogical and brutal 
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spirit exists in each. In quick sympathy for fugitive criminals, 
in the mystery of their movements, in contempt for the con- 
demnation of their Church, and in reckless abandonment of 
restraint, human or divine, the two conspiracies are alike. In 
both, the object is not robbery, but revenge and murder ; and this 
shocking intent, by some strange beguilement, is gloried in as a 
resource of patriotism. Should such mental and moral confusion 
ever attain the ascendancy, it would overturn civilization and 
bring back chaos and black night again. 

If we had observed that, for a long time, violence, arson, and 
murder had been perpetrated without apparent motive and with- 
out detection, so that we were driven to suspect the existence of 
a secret organization for the purpose of directing the crimes and 
shielding the criminals, we should doubtless be able to sympa- 
thize with the law-abiding people in Ireland, and the difficult 
task of their protectors and rulers. If we should find that the 
law-breakers—claiming to be actuated by patriotic motives and 
to be jealous of their nation’s name and religious belief, admit- 
ting to membership only inheritors of the one and believers in 
the other—are actually under the ban of excommunication, we 
should be still more impressed with the thoroughly Irish charac- 
ter of their pretensions. If the sense of fear and apprehension 
of a grim and gigantic conspiracy had hung like a pall over a 
large district which had been converted into a theater of revolt- 
ing crimes, whose victims were sometimes prominent and some- 
times obscure; if we felt assured that behind the meaner man 
who shot the pistol or drove home the knife there stood others 
in higher life, far more guilty ; if we were cognizant of all these 
things, and saw the Government striving, but scarcely able to 
grant deliverance,—our hearts would ache with pity for that land. 
With the events of the past months in memory, we should sus- 
pect that this secret organization, criminal in its character, 
criminal even in its purpose, would have a political object in 
view. We should not be surprised to learn that its members 
were town councillors, or even in Parliament. If we heard 
that the leaders were pardoned, and in “ treaty ” with the Execu- 
tive, we should still control our wonder, because the whole is so 
peculiarly and characteristically Irish. The suppositions are 
realities. Every day we read the story of these villainous out- 
rages in unhappy Ireland, and are confronted by the fact that 
the money which supports them is drawn from so-called Ameri- 
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ean pockets, and that the supply is greater after an outrage 
uncommonly wicked. 

Will immigration bring to these shores such shocking 
depravity? Will not the universal school-house, the multipli- 
eation-table, reading, writing, and arithmetic sweetly subdue 
all such villainy? It has already come. The Ancient Order of 
Hibernians domesticated this progeny of evil in the Schuylkill 
County coal-fields of Pennsylvania years ago. The very words 
we have employed in our supposition are taken from the report 
of the trial of one of the indicted members of the society named, 
and known in the locality as Molly Maguires. The story is sub- 
stantially true, whether we read it Schuylkill County or Ireland, 
commissioner of the county or town councillor. Mr. Franklin 
B. Gowen, counsel for the Commonwealth, said: 


**When these assassins speak of being Catholies, I desire to say that they 
have been denounced by their Church, and excommunicated by their prelates, 
and that [ have the direct personal authority of Archbishop Wood himself to 
say that he denounces them all. . . . . You will find the leaders prominent 
men in the townships. . . . . One of the commissioners of this county is 
a member. A former commissioner of this county was a member of this 
order, convicted of a high offense, and pardoned by the Governor. High con- 
stables, chiefs of police, candidates for associate judges, were guilty of mur- 
der. When the time comes that all may be told to the world, it will be such 
a history as will make every American citizen’ hang his head with shame. I 
have seen a society of murderers and assassins having its members in the 
highest place of this county. I have seen them elected to fill the positions of 
constables and police officers. I have seen a trusted member of that band 
of murderers a commissioner of the county. I have seen this organization 
wield a political power in the State, which has controlled the election of a 
great Commonwealth. I have received the information of meetings between 
some of the highest officers of the State and the chief of the murderers, at 
which large sums of money were paid to secure the votes of this infernal 
association, to turn the tide of a State election.” 


In Pennsylvania, the criminals were hunted down, and the 
crimes stopped. The Irish in Ireland did not send aid and com- 
fort to criminals here, nor in any way interfere with the process 
of our courts. In Ireland, the difficulties are far greater; there- 
fore, the people, as well as their Government, have a right to ex- 
pect of us, at least, the friendship of a silent sympathy, instead 
of an embarrassing interference, prompted by a desire to propi- 
tiate the turbulent, not the peaceable Irish element here. There 
was no pretense of inequality before the law in Pennsylvania, 
nor of extortionate rents, nor of undue governmental restraints. 
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Neither, on the other hand, did the State adjust or scale down 
rents to suit the necessities of tenants. But in the coal regions, 
a reign of terror existed of precisely the same in kind as has so 
often reigned in parts of Ireland. As the victims in Lreland 
represented a political power obnoxious to their murderers, or 
else private persons who had ineurred their hostility — so, in 
Pennsylvania, the victims represented, in some capacity, the 
corporations controlling the mining business, or were persons 
who had offended the ruffians. Here, as in Ireland, the plots 
were unraveled, and men in higher station were implicated as 
ringleaders. At this point the resemblance stops. It is due to 
the Mollie Maguires to admit that they did not run to Ireland or 
France for shelter, nor even to take up a collection. Few of the 
mad revolutionists here, who pretend to be anxious to drive the 
British out of Ireland, evince any great desire to engage in the 
work themselves. If a hundred or two of them would only go 
to Ireland at once, they would at least seem consistent, and 
gratify Americans as well as the British people. But they will 
not go; they know that here they may “ live long and prosper.” 
The sum of their Irish patriotism is expressed in the old formula: 
“We are opposed to the cholera, and in favor of the next war 
with England.” They also know that if that patriotism, which 
Johnson defined as “the last refuge of scoundrels,” should fail 
to render them an ample support, they can, as a last resort, 
open bar-rooms, become aldermen, get rich, and hope to die in 
the odor of sanctity. 

And the sting of it all is that it istrue. As a people, we have 
debased our citizenship so low, that when we know it is abused 
we make no sign. Neither of the great political parties dares to 
raise the standard of duty and obligation, or to oppose the mis- 
chievous clap-trap of the day. If the Chinese had been voters, 
and even one-third as numerous as the Irish, they would have 
been welcomed —not excluded. The power to remedy the abuse 
of American citizenship lies in the assertion of American 
patriotism. When a candidate is known to be in sympathy with 
men who are in name, not at heart, American, their support 
should be sufficient cause to insure his overwhelming defeat. 
We want no divided allegiance, no tools of foreigners, to “ make 
laws for us and govern us,” or to force the United States into 
one policy or another. All Americans, native or naturalized, owe 
it to themselves and their country to take a high stand upon this 
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matter. The quick defeat of a few candidates for obscure as 
well as conspicuous places would be a salutary lesson to politi- 
cians who generally respect the teachings of adversity. 

There is no danger now that immigration will bring hither 
advocates of monarchy or nobility; consequently, it is not so im- 
portant tbat aliens should swear to support the Constitution as 
it is that they should emphasize their accession to the rights of 
citizenship, by a solemn pledge to obey the laws, and to utterly 
renounce their former national and race antipathies. If they 
object to these conditions, they should not be trusted with the 
privileges citizenship confers ; their naturalization would be only 
a sham, and themselves unnecessary additions to the number of 
irresponsible and inconsiderate voters. 

Naturalized citizens should not be entitled to vote until they 
have resided in the State at least a year after their admission to 
citizenship. In this respect, they should be placed upon an equality 
with natives,— citizens from birth,— who are required in New 
York and other States to be residents for twelve months before 
they can vote. If this change were made, it would put an end 
to the corruption attending wholesale naturalizations in the heat 
of elections, and the courts could consider the applications ae- 
cording to the intent of the law. 

Incorporation is a privilege granted to associations on the 
ground of public utility. It follows, logically, that it is an abuse 
and a fiction to incorporate a secret society of any kind. This 
abuse becomes intensely pernicious when such a society is formed 
of foreigners of one nationality and their immediate descendants, 
and must, of necessity, foster alien interests in the hearts of those 
who ought to be devoted to their adopted country. The objec- 
tion may be raised that these restrictions are uncalled for; we 
have done without them so far, and they will tend to diminish 
the volume of immigration which is so valuable. In reply, we 
say, the abuses we have considered would not have existed, 
or would have been much less offensive, if such measures had 
been taken early. The experience of a century of virtually un- 
restricted citizenship for aliens has gradually developed these 
evils, and has plainly taught us that the accessions of foreigners 
are due to the prospect of material advantages, far more than to 
philosophical principles or political rights. Cheap land and 
cheap transportation will as effectively induce emigration to the 
United States in the future as in the past, and if no more aliens 
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should be granted the right to vote, it would probably not lessen 
the volume of immigration to any appreciable extent. 
Notwithstanding the inducements offered by the British Colo- 
nies to British emigrants in the reduction of rates and otherwise, 
about three-fourths of all the native emigrants from the United 
Kingdom go tothe United States. During the period 1853-1880, 
the emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland were distributed 


as follows: 
, * To Australia 








To the To British and New All other 
United States. Nor. Amer. Zealand. Countries. Total. 
English 69,081 13,541 .. 15,176 14,047 . 111,845 
Scotch 14,471 3,221 3,059 . 1,305 .. 22,056 
Trish 83,018 4,140 5,949 . 53 93,641 
Foreign 88,801 8,434 1,253 1,881 100.369 
Unknown. 1,903 4 1 2,475 4,383 
257,274 29,340 25,438 20,242 332,294 


The German emigration is almost entirely to this country. 

It may be proper to add, what no right-minded person would 
question, that there is not, and never has been, any unwillingness 
here to aid suffering humanity in Ireland or elsewhere. The 
Irish-Americans have been profuse in their contributions to their 
kindred in Ireland, and have been respected for it. When the 
Bennett Fund was raised for the starving in Ireland, and when 
our Germans sent money the other day for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the Rhine inundations, every one knew those large 
sums would be applied to those purposes exclusively. But when 
any of our people—native or naturalized, high or low—collect 
money under the guise of charity, and use it to aid treason and 
felony on the territory of a friendly power, they deserve the 
rebuke General Butler administered to a New York mob in 
1868: “You are not fit for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, and in no better way could you demonstrate the fact.” 


EDWARD SELF. 

















HERBERT SPENCER'S FACTS AND INFERENCES. 


In reviewing Mr. Herbert Spencer’s work in the domain of 
social science, two methods of criticism are open to me. I may 
attempt to cover the whole of the vast field which he traverses, 
and confine myself to general statements more or less vague, or 
I may restrict myself to special points. As I prefer to be pre- 
cise, I select the latter method, and shall endeavor so to choose 
the points, that the reader may be able to form an opinion con- 
cerning the trustworthiness of Mr. Spencer’s data and the value 
of his inductions; and to judge whether the social theories, based 
largely on these data and inductions on the one hand, and on 
dogmatic assertions on the other, are or are not tainted with 
fallacies. 

First. Some data and inductions. 

As Mr. Spencer’s system is mainly inductive, and as he is 
compelled to rely on other writers for his information, it is 
important to note, at the outset, that he does not always cor- 
rectly apprehend the authors to whom he refers. A notable 
instance of this is found in his essay on “ The Social Organism,” 
wherein he claims to give Plato’s idea of the State: * 

“‘The central idea of Plato’s model Republic is the correspondence 
between the parts of a society and the faculties of the human mind. Classi- 
fying these faculties under the head of Reason, Will, and Passion, he 
classifies the members of his ideal society under what he regards as three 
analogous heads :—councilors, who are to exercise government ; military, or 
executive, who are to fulfill their behests; and the commonalty, bent on gain 
and selfish gratification. In other words, the ruler, the warrior, and the 


craftsman are, according to him, the analogues of our reflective, volitional, 
and emotional powers.” 


* “Tilustrations of Universal Progress,” Appleton’s edition, 1883, pp. 
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Mr. Spencer criticises this analogy, and his criticism would be 
just if Plato had ever claimed that such an analogy existed. But 
the ancient philosopher never said anything so absurd as that the 
military, who are to fulfill the behests of the councilors, represent 
the volitional faculty of the body politic. He logically predi- 
cates volition of all classes of society ; and warns, moreover, em- 
phatically against the dangers arising to the State if the will of the 
military or the industrial classes predominate over that of the 
scientific, or regulative class, and shows that such a predominance 
is as productive of evil to the State, as the predominance of the 
will of the impulses and desires over that of reason is to the 
individual.* 

In the “ Data of Ethies ”+ occurs another and even more start- 
ling misapprehension of Plato’s theory. There he puts into the 
mouth of the philosopher, whose great aim is to teach the abso- 
lute being of Truth and Justice, the monstrous statement that 
“State enactments” are “the sources of right and wrong.” 
Words to this effect may, indeed, be found in the “ Republic,”} 
but they are uttered by Thrasymachus, the sophist, and then 
exposed in all their bareness, and castigated by the unpitying 
irony of Socrates, the philosopher. 

The name of Plato calls to mind an art which forms an essen- 
tial factor in the Platonic state; and so, at this juncture, an 
inquiry into Mr. Spencer’s views concerning the evolution of 
music suggests itself. 

In order to show how music was developed from the homo- 
geneous into the heterogeneous, Mr. Spencer begins thus: § 


‘‘As argued by Dr. Burney, and as implied by the customs of still extant 
barbarous races, the first musical instruments were, without doubt, percus- 
sive sticks, calabashes, tom-toms, and were used simply to mark the time of 
the dance ; and, in this constant repetition of the same sound, we see music 
in its most homogeneous form. The Eygptians had a lyre of three strings.” 


* In another part of his works,—*‘* The Principles of Sociology,” p. 611, 
—Mr. Spencer asserts that Plato, in his Republic, compares ‘‘the reason, 
passion, and desire,” in the individual, to ‘* the counsellors, auxiliaries, and 
traders” in the State. Now, either passion and ‘‘ the will” (not to speak of 
‘desire and passion”) are synonymous terms, or our author contradicts him- 
self. Iam surprised to find that in the note, pp. 613-4, while referring to 
essay quoted above, Mr. Spencer makes no attempt to reconcile his conflict- 
ing statements. 

+ “Data of Ethies,” Appleton’s edition, p. 51 

t Jowett’s ‘‘ Plato,” second edition, Vol. III., p. 207. 

§ ‘‘ First Principles,” fourth edition, p. 356. 
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In this fashion Mr. Spencer continues tracing the history of 
music among the Greeks and during the Middle Ages in very 
remarkable outlines. He concludes: “ And from the fugue to 
concerted music in two, three, four, and more parts, the transi- 
tion was easy.”* Now, in the first place, Dr. Burney, a writer of 
the last century, is no authority in the matter of ancient music. 
In the second place, a mere speculative argument is no datum on 
which an induction can properly be based. Thirdly. The two in- 
struments for which he claims the remotest antiquity in the his- 
torical portion of his work are stringed instruments; the first, 
indeed, being “furnished with a neck,” by means of which 
‘simple and commodious” expedient the number of tones its 
two strings produced was considerable ;+ and the second, an 
elegant harp of thirteen strings.{ Fourthly. The barbarous 
races “still extant” not only rival our grand orchestras in the 
possession of sticks and tom-toms, but also in that of horns, flutes, 
and stringed instruments. || Fifthly. Though the early Egyptians 
had a lyre of three strings, an induction regarding the state of 
Egyptian music based on this fact alone is as fallacious as would 
be one concerning modern music based on the sole testimony 
of the accordeon. The original sources of our information, the 
monuments, attest that a great variety of stringed instruments, 
not to mention horns, flutes, and other wind instruments, were con- 
temporaneous with and of even greater antiquity than the three- 
stringed lyre. It were heaping Pelion on Ossa to add that Dr. 
Ambros, a recent and distinguished author, maintains that, as 
far as we know, the most ancient lyre known to the Egyptians 
is one of eight strings. § 

Lastly, as to Mr. Spencer’s opinion concerning the transition 
from the fugue to music in two and more parts, it partakes 
rather of the character of American humor than of scientific 
investigation. It is as though one should say that the develop- 
ment of the isosceles triangle into a figure of three sides was not 
attended by difficulties. 

I have no doubt that many of my readers will be inelined to 
think lightly of the fact that Mr. Spencer, occupied as he is with 
the history of the world and all contained therein, is not at home 


* ‘First Principles,” fourth edition, p. 357. 

t Burney’s ‘‘ History of Music,” ed. 1789, Vol. L, p. 197. 
t Ib., p. 214. 

4 A. W. Ambros’s ‘‘Geschichte der Musik,” Vol. L, p. 12. 
§ Ib., Vol. L., p. 151. 
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in such comparatively trifling matters as the technical terms of 
music, notwithstanding that he may find it necessary to write 
about them. Unfortunately, however, he misconceives terms of a 
more important nature, and thus is led into glaring fallacies 
arising from the use of the same word in two different senses. 
For instance, in his “ Political Institutions,” he bases one of his 
most important generalizations—the progress of society from 
“Militancy” to “Industrialism”—among other facts, on this 
one, that, in contradistinction to the Middle Ages, war is no 
longer the business of all freemen.* 

Leaving aside all other criticisms, it is sufficient to point out 
that while in the Middle Ages the word “freemen” was predi- 
cated of a class, and often of a very small class, to-day it is 
predicated of the entire population. 

An equally remarkable instance of Mr. Spencer’s confusion 
of different meanings of the same word, and also an instance of 
his want of historical accuracy,—two defects fatal to inductive 
reasoning, depending as it does on the correctness of all particu- 
lars,—may be found in the essay, “ Manners and Fashion.” t 

He attempts there to prove that the numerous titles of rank 
are the result of the “continual degradation of all names of 
honor,” and of the necessity of introducing new ones having 
that distinguishing effect which the originals had lost by gener- 
ality of use. Among the many so-called historical data on which 
he relies, I select the following: 


“‘Again, Knighthood, the oldest kind of dignity, is also the lowest, and 
Knight Bachelor, which is the lowest order of Knighthood, is more ancient 
than any other of the orders. Similarly, too, with the Peerage; Baron is 


alike the earliest and least elevated of its divisions.” 


Here it is to be remarked, in the first place, that the word 
“ Knighthood” has at least three distinct meanings, and that, 
consequently, the sentence in which it occurs has too little seien- 
tifie exactness for a datum on which an induction may be based. 
In the second place, in whatever sense the word be considered, 
Mr. Spencer's history is incorrect. 

* * Political Institutions,” p. 619. 

t‘** Illustrations of Universal Progress,” pp. 75-6. This essay being so 
full of errors, I half imagined that Mr. Spencer must have repudiated it, 
until I found it referred to, in the last edition of the ‘‘ First Principles,” 
as furnishing the ‘‘ detailed proof” of his ‘assertions ” there made, p. 344. 
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Knighthood is not the oldest kind of dignity, and the 
Knights of the most Noble Order of the Garter, at least, must 
have been astonished to learn that their dignity is the lowest. 
Knight Bachelor, contrary to the requirements of Mr. Spencer's 
theory, is of a more recent date than the higher grade of Knight 
Banneret. The name Baron, in its present signification, as a 
title of nobility, dates from the year 1387, and is, consequently, 
more recent than the title of Earl, which was first conferred in- 
dependently of office in 1328 ; more recent than the title of Duke, 
conferred in 1337 ; and of Marquis, dating from 1385; while in its 
older signification, it was not a title of nobility, but the general 
designation of all crown tenants. And it is curious to note, that 
if we follow to their sources both the terms instanced by Mr. 
Spencer, no less than others equally high sounding, such as 
Prime Minister or Field Marshal, we find them originally 
applied to servants and slaves; and thus the witnesses cited by 
Mr. Spencer, to testify that titles are the result of degradation 
of names of honor, tend rather to prove the contrary. 

But I have given as many illustrations of Mr. Spencer’s mis- 
apprehension of historical data as space permits, and must pass 
on to the consideration of the half-truths which he derives from 
imperfect, partial, and one-sided observation. A striking ilus- 
tration of these may be found in his so-called “ Law of Evolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Speneer claims that the evolution of society (as well as 
that of the organic and the inorganic world) consists in a change 
from the less coherent to the more coherent, accompanied by a 
change from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 

Now, I do not deny that in some particular epochs, or viewed 
from some particular aspects, evolution manifests itself by such 
achange. I maintain, however, that in other epochs, or viewed 
from other aspects, it is manifested by a change in the opposite 
direction. Considering, for example, the evolution of Germanic 
society, we find that the families are constantly entering into 
closer relations with the tribe, and the tribes coming gradually 
into the closer coherence of the State. So far, Mr. Spencer is 
right. But, then, the greater coherence of the tribe is obtained 
at the expense of the coherence of the family, and the greater 
coherence of the State by a diminution of coherence in the tribe 
and the province. So that, viewed from the aspect of the 
nation, the tendency has been toward integration; viewed from 
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the aspect of the family and tribe, it has been toward disintegra- 
tion. Likewise, if we consider social movements by epochs, we 
find progress at one time taking the form of an increase of 
coherence; at another time, of a decrease of coherence. The 
rise of the Roman Empire manifests the former phenomenon, 
the invasion of the barbarians furnishes us with an example 
of the latter; the Papal supremacy shows progress by means of 
aggregation and integration; the Reformation, by means of 
segregation and disintegration. Our own times show a simul- 
taneous tendency toward less coherence in subordinate political 
corporations, toward greater coherence in the State, and toward 
a separation into distinct nationalities, with political independ- 
ence and industrial segregation. 

Mr. Spencer, in order to cramp evolution into the artificial 
boundaries he has set for it, resorts to artificial breaks in prog 
ress, invokes dissolution or involution; in order to support his 
half-truth, he voluntarily reduces himself to a semi-evolutionist. 
[t need, however, hardiy be pointed out that if evolution be a 
truth, there can be no break in it; that no particular phase of 
history, or of the social movement, can claim for itself a monopoly 
of the principle ; that the Papacy and the aggregation of the tribes 
into an European empire are links in the same chain of which 
the Reformation and the segregation of the empire into distinct 
nationalities are others; that the tendencies toward the less 
coherent in the family, the tribe, the caste, and the province, 
are the necessary concomitants of those toward the more coher- 
ent in the State. Nor can these strictures be in part eluded by 
the argument that the Reformation and the nationalities instance 
the secondary form of evolution as interpreted by Mr. Spencer ; 
namely, the change from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. 
For the very essence of his doctrine is that the greater hetero- 
geneity is the essential concomitant of the greater coherence ; 
that the two forms are, in reality, identical, and cannot exist 
without each other. 

But that social progress does not always take the form of a 
change from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous has already 
been pointed out by Mr. Cliffe Leslie,* who has shown that the 
movement of “language, law, and political and civil unions is, 
for the most part, in an opposite direction.” Mr. Spencer at- 


. 


‘Fortnightly Review,” January, 1379 
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tempts to diminish the force of this criticism by contending that 
what Mr. Leslie had in mind is a “ progressing unification,” * 
a tendency toward greater coherence and not toward greater 
homogeneity. But I cannot consider his argument a valid one. 
Taking, for example, the France of Louis XIV., we find a unified 
State with very heterogeneous elements; and it appears to me 
that whatever progress it may have made has been toward the 
homogeneity of these elements. However, I need hardly enlarge 
on this point, as Mr. Spencer himself asserts that the population 
of Great Britain is approximately homogeneous in character.? 
Certainly, he could not say this of the British population in 
the Middle Ages, with its Normans, Saxons, Welshmen, Low- 
landers, Highlanders, and other heterogeneous elements too 
numerous to mention. And so, even if we admit all the testi- 
mony with which Mr. Spencer seeks to prove his proposition, 
we find that it is only a half-truth, and requires to be comple- 
mented by the other half, its exact opposite. 

Thus we hive found that the much-quoted * law of evolution” 
is no law whatever; that it is not even a tendency subordinate 
to the human will; f nor, indeed, an induction ; nor in any sense a 
scientific proposition. In short, that it is not the formulation of 
objective observation, but simply a subjective fancy.§ 

Yet, a still more striking example of Mr. Spencer’s one- 
sidedness is furnished by what I consider his most wide-reach- 
ing and important generalization in the field of social science, 
and one most likely to entail practical consequences. It is that, 
with the advance of civilization, “status passes into contract.” || 
But this half-truth, at the present juncture of social questions, is 
so full of danger to society, that I must hasten to complete it by 
adding to it the other and better half: “and contract passes into 


* 6é 


First Principles,” p. 572. t ‘* Study of Sociology,” p. 350. 
t “Study of Sociology,” p. 401. 

§ The reader may miss any reference to the portion of Mr. Spencer’s law 
according to which evolution proceeds, also from the indefinite to the defi- 
nite. (‘‘ First Principles,” 361-380.) I have not considered it, because it is not 
so much an illustration of Mr. Spencer’s imperfect observation of society as of 
his confounding subjective impression with objective reality. I need hardly 
suggest that objects are all necessarily equally and completely definite, and 
that the indefiniteness can exist only in our conceptions of them. 

| ‘‘ Data of Ethies,” p. 239. Fora full elaboration of what Mr. Spencer calls 
the passing from the régime of status into the régime of contract, see ‘* Polit- 
ical Institutions.” particularly chap. xviii 
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status.” Expressing the whole truth in a less oracular form, we 
have: progress in civilization is partly caused and partly attended 
by an increase of the freedom of contracting in some directions ; 
but this increase is merely the result of a diminution of the free- 
dom of contracting in other directions. 

I shall adduce only a few instances to substantiate my as- 
sertion. 

Among the ancient Germans, crimes were considered private 
injuries, and the retribution was allowed to be settled by a con- 
tract between the offended party or his family and the offender. 
To-day, the commission of a crime confers a status on the of- 
fender from which no private contract can free him. Indeed, 
the offended party becomes himself a criminal as a compounder 
of felony, if he attempts by contract to aid the criminal in elud- 
ing punishment by the public authorities. 

But it is hardly necessary to cite special cases, when the 
modern State is itself an evolution from the condition of a 
society resting on the basis of contract into one resting on the 
basis of status. In the Middle Ages, all government was of 
a private character, founded on the relations of landlord and 
tenant, with the condition of protection on the one side and 
service on the other, the breach of the condition by either party 
relieving the other. All constitutions were contracts between 
king and people, based on mutual assent and considerations, 
and differed in no manner from private charters. The modern 
State, on the other hand, repudiates all notion of contract in the 
relations of the citizen to the State, and its constitutions are 
utterly inconsistent with the notion of contracting parties. In 
short, contrary to Mr. Spencer’s doctrine, the régime of contract 
has, with advancing civilization, been superseded by the régime 
of status.* 

Second. Mr. Spencer’s dogmas. 

Of these, the most pertinent to our discussion are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) In the social organism, ‘‘ the welfare of the aggregate, considered 
apart from that of the units, is not an end to be sought. (2) The society 
exists for the benefit of its members; and not its members for the benefit of 
the society. (3) It has ever to be remembered that great as may be the efforts 
"For a more detailed view of the evolution of the State and of civil 
liberty in the State by a progressive restriction of the right of contracting, I 
refer to my article, ‘‘ A Definition of Liberty,” in the January number of the 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 1883. 
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made for the prosperity of the body politic, yet the claims of the body politic 
are nothing in themselves, and become something only in so far as they 
embody the claims of its component individuals.” 

Fortunately for the cause of social progress, it is not difficult 
to demonstrate the falsity of these dogmas, for they disprove 
themselves. 

By the words “ units,” “* members,” and ** component individ- 
uals,” Mr. Spencer must intend to designate either all the 
“units,” all the “ members,” all the “component individuals,” or 
a part of the “units,” a part of the “members,” a part of the 
“ component individuals.” In the former case, the welfare of the 
“aggregate” and that of the “ units,” the “ benefit of society” 
and that of “ its members,” the claims of the “ body politic ” and 
those of “ its component individuals” are identical and cannot be 
contrasted with each other. In the latter case, we have the absurd 
statement that the welfare of all is not an end to be sought, that 
the whole exists for the benefit of a part, and that the claims of 
the whole are nothing, while those of a fraction are everything. 

Third. Mr. Spencer’s political theories. 

Relying principally on the dogmas thus instanced, and in- 
ductions of the kind criticised in this article, Mr. Spencer formu- 
lates his political theories : 

The State is an establishment existing mainly for two pur- 
poses: First, to enforce private contracts; second, to act as 
policeman and police justice: and it has no right whatever to 
interfere with the individual excepting to the extent necessitated 
by these functions.+ It has no right to establish free public 
education; for this is taxing one individual in order to educate 
the children of another.¢ It has no right to establish a free 
publie library; for this is taxing the “more worthy” who save 
in order to enable the “less worthy” who do not save to get free 
reading.§ It has no right to establish hospitals and asylums; 
for this is robbing individuals of “ money which otherwise would 
have furthered their private ends.”|| It has no right to make 
laws regulating public health, preventing the adulteration of 

* “Principles of Sociology,” pp. 479, 480. 

t “Data of Ethics,” pp. 146 and 138. See, also, “ Political Institutions,” 
pp. 530, 608, 610, 612; “Study of Sociology,” pp. 286, 288. 

t “Study of Sociology,” p. 370, ; ‘‘ Political Institutions,” p. 612. 

§ ‘*Prineiples of Sociology,” p. 605; * Political Institutions,” p. 612; 
“Study of Sociology,” p. 286. 

| ‘ Political Institutions, p. 612; “ Study of Sociology,” pp. 367-370. 

q ‘Study of Sociology,” pp. 287-8; ‘* Principles of Sociology,” p. 604. 
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food,* prescribing rules of building,t establishing inspection of 
factories and mines,{ or in any manner interfering with indi- 
divuals so as to prevent them from conducting their businesses 
according to their own pleasure. In short, it has no right to 
prevent the unlimited exploitation of the weaker by the stronger, 
and it must allow the former to be crushed and destroyed in the 
struggle for existence, so that the latter may have full eppor- 
tunity to survive. § 

On the basis of false inductions and _ self-contradictory 
dogmas, he exalts private interests above public needs, and 
subordinates the most sacred rights of all to the supposed advan- 
tages of a few. Nor does he perceive that he is merely preaching 
the doctrine of the Middle Ages, which made freedom consist in 
the defiance of the sovereign and oppression of the serf. As little 
is he aware that his teaching is destructive of the public spirit, 
still so faintly developed, and, above all things, needing encour 
agement. In fine, while devoting many pages || to the discussion 
of various kinds of bias, he forgets a bias far more dangerous 
than any of those which he instances—unfortunately, his own 
peculiar bias—individualism. He forgets that in the modern 
State the individual is not only a citizen or subject, but also has 
an undivided share in the sovereignty, and that as far as he is a 
part of the sovereignty, he is higher and greater, enjoys higher 
and greater rights, and accepts higher and greater duties than 
those of a subject. And forgetting this, in the one-sidedness so 
characteristic of his political speculations, he is not sufficiently 
impressed with the fact that the Government is the agent of 
the sovereignty; and that the end of political teaching ought to 
be the establishment of harmony betweer the sovereign and its 
agent in order that the will of the former may be well executed, 
and not to increase the discord between the Government and the 
individual, and thus lame the only arm by which the sovereignty 
may protect all against aggression from without and within 
Nor can the altruism which he invokes take the place of the pub 
lic spirit which he kills, for he himself has shown that when 
carried to its correct logical conclusion, it becomes an absurdity. 

In conelusion, a definition of the term “ public spirit” may 


* “Study of Sociology,” p.605. t Ib., pp. 287-8. 
t “ Political Institutions,” p.612; ‘‘ Principles of Sociology,” p. 605. 
§ ** Political Institutions,” pp. 610-613. 

{ Chapters VITI-XIL., ‘‘ Study of Sociology.” 

q ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” pp. 228, 229, 233, 235. 
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not be out of place, for it will, perhaps, furnish the best answer 
to the doctrines of the author with whom we have occupied our- 
selves. 

Just as in the joint ownership of an object, each of the pro- 
prietors has an undivided share in the whole and every part, so 
in the State each citizen has an undivided share in the sover- 
eignty, an interest in the whole State and every part of it. In 
other words, to the extent of his share every citizen contains the 
whole State within himself; and as he rises in the seale of polit- 
ical consciousness, he subordinates his individualistic ego to this 
greater ego, in which the all is contained. And it is this 
consciousness which is the public spirit. It is this which makes 
the possessor of it feel that every co-member of the State is a 
part of himself, though it be the tramp infesting the highway, 
or the criminal serving a term in the State’s prison. It is by 
this consciousness that he perceives the folly of those doctrines 
which teach him that if the inferior part of himself is left to 
destruction, the superior part will survive ;* that if the diseases 
of the body politic are permitted to run on without check, they 
will, by killing the diseased portions, impart a blooming health 
to the whole. And it is by this consciousness that he perceives 
that it is the imperative duty of the State to raise the degraded, 
to educate the ignorant, to relieve the oppressed ; and that if it 
fail to fulfill this duty, it will enevitably suffer all the ills result- 
ing from ignorance, degradation, and oppression. 

And the developing of the public spirit, of the appreciation 
that the sovereign within ourselves ought to rule over the subject 
within ourselves, must, if we wish to be preserved, form the 
foundation of our education, as well in the school as in the 
press, in the rostrum as in the pulpit. And in the measure that 
this is accomplished, our legislature and judiciary and civil 
service will become purer; for the private and lower interests of 
our governmental officers will then subordinate themselves to 
their higher and public interests. Thus, and only thus, the 
brutal struggle for a bare subsistence on the one side, and end- 
less accumulation on the other, with its attendant class hatred, 
monopolies, and corruption, now threatening to ingulf us in a 
vortex of ruin, will gradually give way to a healthful, honest, 
and hearty codperation of all for the benefit of all. 


Isaac L. RICE. 


‘Political Institutions,” p. 610; ‘‘Study of Sociology,” pp. 339-346, 353. 
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To THE public singer, more perhaps than to any other artist, 
sympathetic appreciation, quickly and naturally manifested by 
the audience, is everything. The painter and the poet, if they 
have the courage that comes from a complete consciousness of 
their peculiar gifts, may work on in the solitude of their studies, 
confident that what one generation refuses to consider another 
may give a rightful place among the immortal achievements 
of human genius and skill. The composer may be misunder- 
stood, misinterpreted, neglected; but his score survives him, and 
may yet be rendered to an admiring world by some musician 
who had not begun the first musie of the cradle when its author 
became silent in the grave. Even the actor, though his success 
depends largely upon sympathy in his audience, is not under 
so great obligations to it as the singer, by as much as the dram- 
atist and the scene-painter play a more important and observable 
part than the composer. Words may express an idea, however 
clumsily or coldly spoken; but the expression of the more deli- 
cate and fleeting emotions and suggestions of song must be cre- 
ated almost entirely by the singer, who is all the while conscious 
that unless they fall upon sensitive and sympathetic ears, they 
pass forever out of existence with their own brief echoes. A 
great English poet tells us that: 


‘*Musie, when soft voices die, vibrates in the memory.” 


But it is only in the memory of such souls as have some respon 
sive music of their own. 

The audience that exhibits the most sympathetic appreciation 
gets the best music. There is no power in mechanical singing, 
and the hearers will always feel its lifelessness, whether they 
understand its cause or not. Singing may be said to find its 


level. It cannot stir the nature of the hearer to any deeper 
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depth, or exalt his enthusiasm to any higher height, than the 
depth and height of the singer’s own heart and soul. 

From the nature of the case, there must be a certain amount 
of tediousness or weariness in singing the same piece many times 
over. Yet a song which gives fitting expression to any genuine 
emotion of the human heart, which in any way arrives at that 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin, is one of the 
most durable of all things in art or literature. And it must be 
remembered that each public rendering is an experience more or 
less peculiar to itself. Different audiences, different auspices, 
different stage companionship, different arrangements for sound 
and light and ventilation,— above all, the ever-varying experi- 
ences of one’s own private life, which may be vividly present to 
the singer, while hidden from the audience,—all these things 
have their effect upon the performance. Sometimes a singer is 
able, for no apparently adequate reason, to outdo, in a marked 
degree, her efforts at other times. At the least unexpected 
event, especially if it be anything of the nature of a disappoint- 
ment, she may become hoarse, and her vocal organs refuse to 
respond. It has been found absolutely impossible to train the 
voice sufficiently to enable it to overcome such causes of depres- 
sion. Any measure of sadness immediately makes itself felt in 
the effort, and mars the execution. 

In my judgment, the American people, during the past 
twelve years, have made wonderful progress in the power to 
appreciate good musie. They no longer accept a foreign artist, 
without question, solely on the strength of a European reputa- 
tion. It is true they will go once to see or hear a person who has 
made a noise abroad; because they have money, and probably 
quite as much curiosity as other people. But they will not 
continue to patronize that which does not suit their taste or 
commend itself to their judgment. So far as my observation 
goes, the appreciation of good music in the principal cities of the 
United States is fully equal to that of the European capitals. It 
is evinced by a deep sympathy which is felt at the very beginning 
of a performance. In the Eastern and Middle States, the audi- 
ences appear to have a more deliberate judgment, a disposition 
to consider and compare, before committing themselves to full 
approval ; but the response is hearty and cheering when it comes. 
In the West and South, it is quicker in its expression. The 
musical cultivation and judgment of the Americans are shown 
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in a prompt recognition of the best passages; they appear to 
realize what is generally fine in the art. Mozart, Beethoven, 
Meyerbeer, and Wagner are as thoroughly understood here as in 
European cities, and the expression of appreciation is stronger. 
Even in small places I have been agreeably surprised at the 
manifestations of an intelligent enjoyment of classical music. 

This state of things is probably owing to the fact that, in 
oue sense, there is so little provincialism in America. The 
Americans are great travelers, and have unequaled facilities 
for travel. They think nothing of going from one end of the 
country to the other, whenever business, health, or pleasure de- 
mands it. And they remove their homes from one section to 
another with almost equal ease. They are at home everywhere. 
Brothers and sisters live in the most distant parts of the land, 
and scarcely realize that they are not near neighbors. The con- 
sequence is, that one finds substantially the same society, the 
same institutions, the same education, and the same degree of 
refinement in Chicago or St. Louis or San Francisco, as in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston. It may almost be said that there 
is no intellectual metropolis; and those differences in dialect, 
which make sharp distinctions between people of neighboring 
counties and provinces in Europe, are here entirely wanting. 

The abundance of wealth in the United States, and the spirit 
of enterprise that does not fear to invest it on a large scale in 
any worthy undertaking, may be seen in the great number of 
excellent halls and opera houses, where musical performances 
may be rendered to the best advantage. I have been as well 
satisfied with the acoustic effects of the rooms in which I have 
sung in America, as with those of European cities. It was a 
surprise and delight to find a perfect gem of an opera house so 
far west as Denver. The Academy of Music in Philadelphia, I 
consider second only, in acoustie properties, to the Grand Opera 
House at Vienna, which is the finest in the world. 

God has intrusted to me the gift of melody, and endowed me 
also with an enthusiam for its exercise. I love to sing, and can 
not help it; it is my life and my enjoyment. But if my auditors 
in America have received any genuine pleasure from it, I ean as- 
sure them it is in a great degree due to their own responsive 
sympathy, which has made the benefit and the obligation mutual. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 








INCIDENTAL TAXATION, 


THE incidental taxes to which attention is directed are levied 
whenever the cost of domestic commodities is increased by 
reason of duties laid on imported articles of like character. 
Political economists have usually classified taxes as either direct 
or indirect. Direct taxes are those which fall upon the citizen 
or subject, and are levied from him; indirect taxes are levied on 
property, merchandise, commodities, and are, in the last resort, 
paid by the consumer in the form of an enhanced price. Adam 
Smith, the father of the science of political economy, laid down 
four maxims in regard to taxation, which have generally been 
concurred in, and which, as remarked by John Stuart Mill, have 
become classical. These maxims are in substance as follows : 

First. The subjects of every State ought to contribute to the 
support of the Government, as nearly as possible, in proportion 
to their respective abilities; that is, in proportion to the revenue 
which they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State. 

Second. The tax should be certain, and not arbitrary; the 
time and manner of payment, and the amount to be paid, 
should be definite and understood by all persons. 

Third. Every tax should be levied at the time and in the 
manner most convenient for payment. 

Fourth. Every tax ought to be so contrived as to take from 
the people as little as possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury. 

These propositions seem to be self-evident; that they are 
correct in principle is not denied by any one. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, the system of taxation upon which the Government 
of the United States relies for its revenues violates nearly every 
one of these maxims. The first maxim is violated in this: that 
under our federal system every person contributes to the sup- 
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port of the Government, not in proportion to the revenue which 
he enjoys under its protection, but in proportion to the amount 
of commodities which he consumes. A millionaire may not pay 
a greater amount of taxes to the National Government than a 
person of very limited means. In both cases the amount con- 
tributed to the support of the Government depends upon the 
articles consumed. The second maxim is violated in this: that 
no person knows how much he pays or when he pays it. The 
fourth maxim is violated in a most striking manner. The 
federal system of taxation takes from the people as great an 
amount as possible over and above what it brings into the 
public treasury. By the imposition of discriminating duties, 
the consumer is required to pay two distinct taxes, only one of 
which is paid to the Government; the other goes to the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer of the article, or is lost on unprofitable 
industries. The first of these we will denominate revenue taxes, 
the second incidental taxes. 

A discriminating duty is one which is imposed upon the 
importation of commodities of foreign production, unaccompa- 
nied by an equivalent tax upon the home product of like char- 
acter. The imported article can only be sold in this country 
after payment of the Government duty. “A tax on any one 
article,” says Mr. Mill, “ will, as a general rule, raise the value 
and price of the commodity by at least the amount of the tax.” 
This, of course, relates to the price of the commodity upon which 
the tax is actually laid and collected; but the rule as to the 
increased cost of other commodities not taxed, but incidentally 
affected by the tax, varies according to cireumstances. If the 
home product of a given article is not equal to the home demand 
for consumption, and imports of like character come in to sup- 
ply the deficiency, the whole amount of the tax on the imported 
article will be added to the price of the home product. For 
example, Bessemer pig iron, which was imported during the last 
vear to the amount of five hundred thousand tons, was worth in 
England in January last about $13.38 per ton. The duty was 
then $7.00 per ton, and that, with freights and other charges, 
would raise the cost in this country to about $22.00 per ton. At 
the same time, the selling price of the home product in this 
country was $22.00 to $22.50 per ton. Upon this article, at that 
time, the whole domestie product was increased in value to 
the full amount of the duty. 
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If the home product is equal to or exceeds the home demand, 
but cannot be exported without loss to the producer or manu- 
facturer, the increased cost of the home product will be measured 
by the cost of production, with such profits as may be permitted 
by domestic competition, and will always be less than the tax 
upon the foreign product. For example, English steel rails can 
be laid down in New York for about $25.00 per ton. Prior to 
the passage of the new tariff law the duty was $28.00 per ton. 
This would make the selling price of English rails in New York 
$53.00 per ton. But the home product was selling at the same 
time at $40.00 per ton, showing that the cost of American rails 
was only $15.00 per ton in excess of foreign rails, instead of 
$28.00, which was the amount of the duty. Hence, upon this 
article at that time the price of the home product of steel rails 
was enhanced only $15.00 per ton, and not to the extent of the 
duty. But this low price of the home product was the result 
of domestic competition, and has only been recently realized. 
During the years 1880 and 1881, for instance, prices were such 
that the whole amount of the duty was added to the cost of the 
domestic article. 

If home products exceed the home demand for consumption, 
and can be exported at a profit to the producer or manufacturer, 
the imposition of a duty on imported articles of like character 
will not affect the price of the home product. For example: 
there is a nominal duty of ten cents a bushel on imported Indian 
corn, but the imports of that article for the last fiscal year were 
only 69,641 bushels, while the exports for the same year were 
43,000,000 bushels, and for the preceding year 91,000,000 bushels. 
The same may be said generally of all breadstuffs and farm 
products. Although duties are levied upon the importation of 
similar articles, yet these are merely nominal, and do not in- 
crease the price of the domestic products to consumers, except 
in a few cases. The exceptions are rice, sugar, oranges and 
lemons, barley, malt, potatoes at markets near the Eastern sea- 
board, and a few other articles which it is unnecessary to 
mention. 

In these observations I do not wish to be understood as 
departing from the principle that prices are governed by the law 
of supply and demand. The Government, by the imposition of 
duties on imported articles, limits the supply of such articles in 
all cases where the home product is not equal to the demand for 
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home consumption, and thus, by limiting the supply, increases 
the price of the product on hand. But if articles are produced 
in excess of the demand for home consumption, the price at 
which the surplus product can be sold in foreign markets 
determines the price of the home product. In like manner, the 
price of domestic products which do not equal the home demand 
is determined by the price at which imported articles of like 
character can be sold in this country after paying the duty. 

The federal system of taxation violates the fourth maxim laid 
down by Adam Smith in other respects. All imported commod- 
ities which have actually paid the tax, and domestic products 
which have been increased in value by reason of the duty, con- 
stitute the stock on hand and to be carried by the merchants of 
the country ; and the capital which they are required to invest 
and keep in their business is much greater by reason of the 
incidental and revenue taxes which the articles bear. Thus a 
greater amount of capital is required to carry on a given amount 
of business; and the larger the capital required the more limited 
will be the number of persons engaging in a particular busi- 
ness. This produces the double injury of limiting the capital of 
the country in the transaction of legitimate business, and of 
creating and fostering monopolies by limiting the number of 
persons who may be engaged in any particular pursuit. 

The value of taxed commodities represents two distinct ad- 
vances,—one in the real value of the article and the other in the 
tax. The wholesale dealer advances both sums; he sells to the 
retail dealer and charges a profit on the whole amount advanced. 
The retail dealer sells to the consumer and charges a commission 
on all he paid to the wholesale dealer. Thus the taxes which the 
consumer must pay at last are vastly in excess of what the 
Government really gets. 

Incidental taxes, as well as those received by the Govern- 
ment, have vastly increased the cost of railroads. This addi- 
tional cost is represented now by bonds and stock, and consti- 
tutes permanent indebtedness, upon which interest and dividends 
must be paid from year to year. In order to meet these demands, 
higher rates must be charged for carrying freights ; this reduces 
the price of grain and of farm products, and increases the price 
of articles which farmers are compelled to buy. 

The cost of the construction of houses is largely increased by 
incidental taxes. The materials are taxed from 20 to 80 per 
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centum. Instead of a real value of $1000 there is a real and tax 
value of perhaps $1500. Upon this latter sum the landlord must 
estimate in order to obtain his remuneration in rents. The poor 
tenant must at last pay the taxes on the materials of construe- 
tion, with interest, insurance, and commissions of middle-men 
added. 

The National Government is constructing many public build- 
ings in Washington and elsewhere. The States are engaged 
in building State-houses, charitable institutions, and prisons. 
Counties are building court-houses, jails, and bridges. Cities 
and towns are constructing public halls, school-houses, and 
water-works. The materials for all these public works are 
heavily burdened with incidental and revenue taxes. Other 
taxes must, therefore, be levied and collected to meet those pre- 
viously imposed. What were at first incidental and indirect taxes 
must, when borne by States and municipalities, be reimbursed 
by direct taxation under the State systems. 

“Taxes which are imposed upon the necessaries of life,” as 
observed by Sir Matthew Decker, “are sometimes repeated and 
accumulate four or five times. In the price of leather, for 
example, you must pay not only for the tax on the leather in 
your own shoes, but for part of that in the shoes of the shoe- 
maker and the tanner.” Thus a much larger amount of taxes is 
taken from the people by the federal system of taxation than is 
received by the Government. 

Another objection to this system of taxation is this: The 
imposition of duties upon consumable commodities, by increas- 
ing their cost, limits the amount of consumption ; and by limiting 
consumption the demand is diminished, and thus all kinds of 
industries are injuriously affected. 

The burden of incidental taxation is greater than the sum 
exacted by the increased cost of consumable commodities. The 
taxes which the Government must have for its own purposes 
have been, since the war, very great. Every increase of tax 
burden above a reasonable limit is felt more severely than 
would a like sum within such limit. It is like loading a ship to 
the extent of her capacity and then imposing a still greater 
burden, which may result, however light, in disaster. Taxation 
within a reasonable limit may be borne without serious inecon- 
venience; but exceed this limit, and embarrassment, restricted 
enjoyments, and frequently financial ruin ensue. 

The chemist can, by analysis, ascertain the component parts 
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of a piece of ore; can determine the percentage of gold, silver, 
copper, and iron. But it would tax the ingenuity of the polit- 
ical economist, or the Treasury expert, or even the actuary of 4 
life insurance company, to ascertain with perfect accuracy just 
how much real value and how much tax cost are represented in 
the price of any commodity when it finally reaches the hands of 
the consumer. While perfect accuracy is not possible, yet we 
may estimate, with reasonable certainty, the amount of in- 
cidental taxes which the people pay by reason of discriminat- 
ing duties on imported articles. I have carefully examined the 
reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the value of imports for home 
consumption, the duty received thereon, and the average rate of 
duty on each class of articles. I have also carefully examined 
the reports of the census of 1880, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the value of home products affected by the tariff, the total 
amount of wages paid in the creation of such products, and the 
estimated rate of increase of such products, ad valorem, and the 
incidental taxes which such home products bear, or, in other 
words, their increased cost by reason of the duties imposed on 
imported articles of like character. 

The most important schedule in the tariff law is that on 
metal, which embraces iron and steel and the manufactures 
thereof, also copper, brass, tin, zine, and other metals. It is 
claimed that a reduction of rates upon this schedule has been 
made by the new law; but the statisticians of the Treasury 
Department are unable as yet to determine what reduction, if 
any, will result from the changes which have been made. The 
Tariff Commission, in their report, page 16, submit a statement 
of the aggregate product of articles embraced in the metal 
schedule, which I have adopted. But, after a careful examina- 
tion of the metal industries whose products are materially 
affected by the tariff, I was unable to produce so large an 
aggregate. However, by reducing the amount of increased cost 
to twenty per centum, which is a very low estimate, substan- 
tially the same result is reached, so far as the incidental taxes 
are concerned. 

The Tariff Commission estimated the home product of 
lumber and the several branches of wood manufactures at 
$509,000,000 ; but this includes many industries, the products of 
which are not materially increased in value by reason of the 
duty. I have endeavored to eliminate all such industries from 
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my statement, and present only the products of such as are 
affected by the tariff. There was no material reduction by the 
new Act of the duties on articles of this kind. There were 
special reasons, other than the amount of the incidental taxes, 
why lumber should have been placed on the free list. The duty 
operates as an encouragement to the destruction of our forests, 
and that may result in important climatic changes, in the course 
of time, unless the present rate of destruction is arrested. 

The product of sugar refineries does not represent the home 
product of the raw material, for the refiners use the imported 
low grade sugars, as well as the home growth, in the manufact- 
ure of their product. The sugar produced by the planters 
in the census year amounted to 196,759,200 pounds, and the 
molasses to 16,573,273 gallons. Under the old tariff law the 
sugar duty was about 24 cents a pound; under the new Act it 
is about two cents. The molasses tax was reduced from 64 
to 54 cents per gallon, according to the Treasury estimates. 
Under the new law, assuming the imports and the home product 
of raw material to remain the same, the increased cost to con- 
sumers for the next fiscal year, on account of the duty on sugar 
and molasses, will be $4,846,714. Under the old law this in- 
crease amounted to about $6,000,000, the benefit of which was 
divided between the refiners and the planters, with the proba- 
bility that the former obtained the lion’s share. However, 
sugar affords a fair illustration of a tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection. The Government gets a revenue of 
nearly $50,000,000, while the incidental taxes amounted to 
about $6,000,000 a year under the old law, and will amount to 
less than $5,000,000 a year under the new law. 

Tobacco is peculiarly affected by the tariff. The principal 
imports are of unmanufactured leaf tobacco. Foreign manu- 
factured tobacco is practically excluded by a duty of 50 cents 
a pound, which is equivalent to 225.41 per centum, ad valorem. 
The new Act reduces this duty to 40 cents a pound, and 
the internal revenue tax from 16 cents to 8 cents a pound on 
manufactured tobacco, and from $6 to $3 per thousand on 
cigars. The internal revenue received by the Government on 
account of the tobacco tax amounted to $47,000,000 for the last 
fiscal year. It is fair to estimate the increased cost of the home 
product of manufactured tobacco, by reason of the tariff, at 25 
per centum. 
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I have carefully compiled, from the reports of the Census 
Bureau and the tables of the Treasury experts, the data, in the 
accompanying statement, in reference to the various commodi- 
ties mentioned therein. it will be seen, from an examination of 
the statement, that the rate of increase in the cost of the home 
product by reason of the tariff has been estimated in each case 
at much below the duty itself. This is due to the fact that many 
of the articles are increased in price only to a limited extent, by 
reason of the tariff. The statement embraces nearly all the in- 
dustries of the United States which are materially affected by 
the tariff, and gives also the number of employés in such indus- 
tries, the amount of wages paid to them, and the total value 
of the home product. The item of sundries embraces all pro- 
tected industries not otherwise enumerated, except such as are 
mentioned below. 

Iam unable to obtain a reliable estimate of the amount of 
provisions and liquors which are increased in price by reason 
of the tariff. Very few provisions are increased in price. Rice 
is an exception. The total product of the United States for the 
census year was 110,131,373 pounds. The amount imported was 
nearly 64,000,000 pounds, and the duty was 24 cents per pound, 
or 111 per centum, ad valorem. The price of the home product 
is doubtless increased to consumers to the extent of at least 2 
cents a pound by reason of the tax, which would amount to an 
incidental tax burden of $2,200,000. 

There are many other articles affected by the tariff which 
are not included in my statement, such as barley, malt, lemons, 
oranges, domestic wines, ete. But the amount of incidental 
taxes upon the chief articles of consumption is quite large 
enough to arrest public attention. I have based my estimates 
upon the rates of duty imposed by the Tariff Law of March 3rd, 
1883. If I have erred in any way, it is in placing the amount of 
incidental taxes too low. The people of the United States have 
been subjected to a burden of at least $556,000,000 every year 
for the past twenty years, making an aggregate of over eleven 
billions of dollars, not one dollar of which went into the 
National Treasury. Since the war began, we have paid more 
by incidental taxation to protect our “infant industries” than 
it cost to put down the rebellion, and pay all the claims, bonded 
debt, interest, and damages, incident thereto. 

The number of persons employed in protected industries, 
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even if the working-men enjoyed the benefit of the bounty, 
which is disputed, hardly justifies the enormous burden which 
they and all other citizens must bear. The number shown in 
the statement is 1,327,881. This does not include the laborers 
employed in raising sugar-cane and rice, and those in some 
other protected industries. But all estimates on this account 
would not increase the number to more than a million and a 
half. All the persons engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, 
and mining industries, according to the census of 1880, 
numbered 3,837,112; those in agriculture, 7,670,493; those in 
trade and transportation, 1,810,256; and those in professional 
occupations, 4,074,238. Total, 17,392,099. Of the grand total 
of the toilers oi the country, 15,900,000 manage to “live, move, 
and have their being,” without receiving a farthing of bounty 
or exacting a penny of protection from the rest of the com- 
munity. The otzer million and a half of laborers derive no 
benefit whatever from the vast sum of incidental taxes demanded 
in their behalf. The bounty is obtained under false pretences, 
and is either wasted on unprofitable industries or lavished on 
rich monopolists. 
WiLu1AM M. SPRINGER. 








THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA, 


REV. DR. BUCKLEY. 

THE theater is an ancient institution, and it has been earn. 
estly, not to say fiercely, debated during its entire history. 1 
know no reason why any one having convictions should decline 
to state them, with the principles, facts, and reasonings upon 
which they rest. 

In estimating the effect of the theater upon morals, the fact 
that the majority of its patrons consists of persons under middle 
age must be kept in view. Liberty and license are peculiarly 
charming to youth, and especially to young men. Bitter are the 
lessons which they must learn before they can forego present 
gratification for future good. A horror of vice, arising from a 
sense of its wickedness and consequences, is the best safeguard 
for youth. In youth, evil habits are very quickly formed, and 
when formed it is very difficult to break them. 

The success of a theatrical entertainment depends chiefly 
upon its power to excite attention and kindle emotion. Costume, 
the voice, and the living person make a deep impression, deeper 
and more exciting than reading or study. Truth, honesty, tem- 
perance, industry, frugality, chastity, religion, are not capable 
of being represented in the theater, either in matter or manner, 
so as to cause such intense excitement as intrigue, drunkenness, 
dueling, conspiracy, adultery, divorce, treason, robbery, forgery, 
the altering of wills, murder, incest, and the passions which 
prompt these crimes, namely, lust, revenge, covetousness, and 
ambition. 

Accordingly, in the theater, Christian principles are not ac- 
cepted as the standard of morals. True religion—that of the 
conscientious, self-denying, world-renouncing, God-fearing Chris 
tian—is never praised, but often ridiculed; and when Religion 
comes upon the stage, it is generally in the person of a sporting 
parson, or an Aminadab Sleek, or the hypocrite. Generosity is 
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usually credited to some “ hail-fellow,” and penuriousness con- 
nected with some “ sanctimonious” professor. Of the few plays 
which justly commend and illustrate conscientious piety, none 
have ever become popular upon the stage. Lying, drunkenness, 
adultery, and other vices and crimes are made to furnish amuse- 
ment; and “ crimes that would call down the wrath of God on 
their perpetrators are systematically made to provoke laughter.” 

On the stage, one character is introduced “ who incessantly 
lies”; another who steals; another who is always drinking and 
reveling; another who is conspiring; another who attempts in- 
trigue; another who poisons; another who commits adultery or 
murder; and oaths and profane expressions frequently occur. 

Witticisms whose point is in an indecent allusion or impli- 
cation are common, and a special charm is supposed to attach to 
the turns of expression which run along the confines of impro- 
priety, always apparently about to cross, but just refraining. 
If there be a “moral,” it is hastily disposed of in the fifth 
act. The attempt is sometimes made to bolster up the filthy 
allusions in plays by citing expressions found in the Bible; but 
this is shown to be as absurd as it is profane by the fact, that, 
in the sixty-six different books of which the Bible is composed, 
not one passage can be found in which a word is introduced 
for the sake of its obscenity, nor one instance of a joke founded 
on licentiousness or sin; while its uniform declaration is that 
neither “drunkards,” nor “thieves,” nor “fornicators,” nor 
“ adulterers,” nor “liars,” nor “profane swearers,” nor “ mur- 
derers,” “shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

When plays are put upon the stage, it is upon the theory that 
the greater the sympathetic excitement the more exquisite the 
emotion. The spectator must laugh with him that laughs, rave 
with him that raves, and weep with him that weeps; or, if the 
play be such as to require sympathy with one character and 
antipathy to another, this feeling must be maintained all the 
way through. The appearance, dress, expression, language, and 
attitude of actors must and do correspond, so far as possible, to 
the characters assumed. The woman of easy virtue, the young 
woman being led astray, the libertine, the gambler, the reveler, 
the traducer,— must all dress and act in character. If the most 
terrible moral strain imposed on youth is to be pure in thought, 
feeling, and act; if the imagination is the ally and procuress of 
the passions,— is it possible that the spectacle of women, painted, 
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dressed as they are, with heaving bosoms, languishing glances, 
voluptuous attitudes, falling into the arms of men with whom 
they are on the verge, according to the plot, of committing 
adultery, should make any other than the worst impressions? 
Men as austere as Samuel Johnson have found such spectacles to 
“tempt them to immorality”; to expect the young to see them 
without their imaginations being polluted, is to defy reason and 
experience. 

It is often alleged that those who do not attend the theater 
are mere theorizers, and do not know what they are talking 
about. If the evils of gambling may be sufficiently ascertained 
without gambling, and of drunkenness without becoming a 
drunkard, to justify opposition to these vices, then the study of 
the effect of the theater upon the character and conduct of the 
young may enable one who has never attended the theater to 
judge of its moral tendency. We have the advertisements, pro- 
grammes, and the criticisms in the great daily papers. We know 
what the theater promises to be, and what the critics affirm that 
it is. 

The writer in the most susceptible period of this life was 
fascinated by the theater. The time was short, but the fever 
ran high, and during his attendance he saw some of the most 
noted actors who have appeared during the last thirty years, 
a few of whom are still in the front rank of their profession. 
The sneers at religion and “strait-laced bigots,” which certain 
comedies contained, embittered him toward a life of piety. The 
excitement of the evening unfitted him for the serious pursuit of 
his business. He lost relish for lectures and solid reading; a 
semi-tragical extravagance, with an infusion of comical slang, 
affected his action and expression; while the company he found 
there was such as to destroy all interest in the society of steady 
persons. 

The result of an examination of more than sixty of the plays 
which have been performed in the principal theaters of New 
York within recent years—copies prepared for the use of the 
actors being used — shows that if language and sentiments which 
would not be tolerated among respectable people in private in- 
tercourse, and would excite indignation if addressed to the most 
uncultivated and coarse servant-girl, not openly vicious, by an 
ordinary young man, and profaneness which would brand him 
who uttered it as irreligious, are improper in amusements for the 
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young and for Christians of every age, at least fifty of the sixty 
plays above referred to must be condemned. Not all are as bad 
as the worst, but many are so corrupting that one of the chief 
illustrations of their evil tendency and of the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the theater is the moral “ color-blindness” which 
enables any one to defend them. I will refer as specimens to 
some which have long been popular, and are so at the present 
time: 

“ Kast Lynne” consists of infidelity, adultery, murder, re-mar- 
riage, and the subsequent re-appearance of the first wife to die 
in the house of her former husband. “ Money” is a succession 
of hypeerisy, covetousness, drinking, gambling, jealousy, and in- 
fidelity, tending to impart a view of life to the young which, if 
taken as true, wouid lead to distrust, misanthropy, and personal 
recklessness. 

The “ School for Scandal” is a play, the whole of which no 
woman could read to any but her husband, or some other near 
relative, without giving ground for a presumption of impurity ; 
and there are in it many sentences which no gentleman could use, 
even among men, without incurring the charge of lewdness in his 
talk. When this play was remodeled for use in one of the principal 
theaters in New York, its editor felt constrained to apologize for 
its moral tendencies. The apology closes as follows: “Sir Peter 
Teazle is the least objectionable character in the piece, morally 
considered ; and even he is disposed to make light of the sup- 
posed peccadillo of Joseph in the fourth act, until he finds that 
the lady behind the sereen is his own wife.” The apologist calls an 
assignation and the attempted debauching of a married woman, 
the suecess of which was prevented by an accident, a “ peccadil- 
lo.” or even less than that—a “supposed peceadillo.” But the 
“School for Scandal” has more than a score of filthy allusions. 
Nor can the oft-quoted reply, “evil to him who evil thinks,” be 
urged against this criticism; for that is applicable only when a 
sentence is capable of two interpretations,— one pure, the other 
impure, and there is no reason to suppose that the impure is the 
sense intended by the author. In such a case, he who. insists on 
the impure interpretation deserves the rebuke; but the allusions 
in the “School for Scandal” are capable of but one interpretation, 
and are undeniably introduced for their impurity. In “Masks 
and Faces,” the spice of the character of Peg Woffington is that 
she did not act as she always had acted, and might reasonably 
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be expected to act. The introduction of a “town rake,” an 


attempted seduction, the infatuation of Vane, and all the senti- 
ments of the piece, except the benevolent relief of Triplet and 
the sympathy of Woflington with the heart-broken wife whose 
husband she had allured, are elements of a plot which “travels 
on the verge of open wickedness.” 

“Led Astray” was commended to a pious woman as suitable 
for her children to hear. In less than half the first act there are 
many allusions to amorous intrigues; as the play progresses, 
indecent situations increase; while the whole of the plot runs 
along the verge of a double adultery,—that of the unappreciative 
husband and the sentimental wife. Even “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” is based on a rake’s going to a country house to woo the 
owners daughter, mistaking the mansion for an inn, and 
attempting to persuade the daughter, who is taken for a bar- 
maid, to licentiousness. Yet these are among the best in moral 
tone. Of the morals of the French plays I say nothing, because, 
though they are very popular, none defend them. Those who 
patronize them do so because they like them as they are. Com- 
paratively few of the great plays of Shakespeare are put upon 
the stage—too few, if they were morally unexceptionable as 
acted, to modify the general charge of immorality against the 
theater. 

Many who admit the truth of these allegations say: “The 
theater exists and will exist. It is a great power; why not reform 
it?” Is there any just reason to think that it can be reformed? 
Its history runs through many nations and stages of civilization. 
Have its characters, sentiments, expressions, attitudes, and acces- 
sories ever been such that he who proposed to live “soberly, 
righteously, and godly” could attend it consistently? “ Unmiti- 
gated cant!” says some one. But where is the “eant” in the 
description of the Christian life, or the historic statements con 
cerning the theater? What reason is there to hope for a reforma- 
tion of that which has not, in so long a time and under such a 
variety of conditions, ever been in a state which did not need to 
be reformed? The “classics” of the drama are fixed ; the demand 
will ever be for a kind of excitement which will require the 
delineation of vice and its entanglements. The financial con 
ditions on which the success of the theater depends show that it 
cannot be reformed. The money of the most depraved attendant 
bears the same relation to the receipts as an equal amount paid 
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by the most refined. If, then, nine-tenths of the theater-going 
publie call for the present order of plays, they will get what they 
call for, or the management must fail. 

Garrick recognized this when, in opening Drury Lane The- 
ater, in the city of London, he spoke the following epilogue, 
composed by Dr. Johnson : 

‘‘Ah! let not censure term our fate our choice, 

The stage but echoes back the public voice; 

The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

For we that live to please must please to live.” 
During the long period of one hundred and thirty-six years 
since those words were spoken, the drama’s laws have been given 
by the drama’s patrons, and the theater is, in some respects, 
worse than it was then, and in none much better. 


J. M. BUCKLEY. 





MR. GILBERT. 


I BELIEVE the present condition of the drama, both from a 
moral and an artistic point of view, to be a subject for regret. 
A large number of our theaters are managed by speculators who 
have no love for true art, and who, in the production of “ attrac- 
tions,” consider only the question of dollars and cents. With 
that class it seems to matter little whether a play has any liter- 
ary merit; it is sufficient if it is “sensational” and full of “ start- 
ling situations.” Many of the plays that have been adapted from 
the French are open to the severest criticism on the ground of 
immorality. I say, as an actor, without hesitation, that such 
plays have a very bad influence on nearly all people, especially 
on the young. Some argue that, even in these productions, vice 
is punished in the end; but when a whole play is filled with 
amorous intrigue and fairly bristles with conjugal infidelity, 
when, in short, all the characters are infamous, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that its influence is bad. 

One great fault of the modern drama is over-decoration. Far 
too much money is expended on the scenery, and too little atten- 
tion paid to the acting. I do not mean to say that actors are under- 
paid ; they were never rewarded so well as at present. I remem- 
ber that thirty years ago a salary of sixty dollars a week for 
man and wife, as leading man and leading lady, was considered 
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very high, and its payment in a company with which I was con- 
nected created among some of the members intense jealousy and 
ill-feeling. At the present time such a couple would receive five 
times as much for the same services. The trouble is not, there 
fore, that actors are underpaid, but that managers have been 
educating the public so industriously in the matter of fine 
scenery that good acting is no longer keenly appreciated. The 
theater has become a picture gallery. The actor is thrust into 
the background. The aim of the manager is to please the eye, 
not to enchant the ear. This error I find justly censured in the 
following terms by an author who wrote some twenty-five years 
ago: 


“That the passion for decoration has been burdensome, if not ruinous, to 
managers and injurious to actors, we admit; with a protest, however, against 
its being reckoned among the peculiar disadvantages of either at the present 
moment. This, like the complaint of the inefficiency of the elder drama, is 
of no recent origin. It dates as far back as the time of Dryden, some of 
whose plays were brought upon the stage with extreme gorgeousness; it is 
by Pope; it was made a subject of reproach to Garrick, and 
accounted among the errors of John Kemble. But it is inconceivable that 
managers should have labored forso longa period under a common delusion — a 


satirized 


delusion, too, which militated against their own interests. Their mistake 
appears to us to have consisted more in the indiscriminate employment of 
the decorative art than in the art itself. The necessity for ornament is gen- 
erally in aninverted ratio to the merits of the piece on which it is expended, 
even as the most creative poets stand least in need of the painter’s aid. 
Rarely are Homer, Shakespeare, or Dante successfully illustrated by artists, 
although the same amount of graphic skill would have been well employed 
upon the pages of Rogers, Moore, or Campbell. Passion, provided only it 
finds competent representatives, will make itself felt; wit and humor, 
meeting with fitting exponents, will excite mirthful responses. So long as 
Mr. Charles Kemble performed Benedick and Mercutio, it mattered little 
whether the scene behind him were an exact representation of a street or 
garden in Verona or Mantua, or whether his dress were after the fashion of 
France or Italy. The elder Kean attired Othello in a garb that no nation 
could claim for its own, yet no discreet adviser would have counseled him to 
exchange it for the eumbrous robes of a Venetian magnifico. We have seen 
‘The Rivals’ performed in a sort of chance medley costume, a century 
intervening between the respective attires of Sir Anthony and Captain 
Absolute. We have seen the same comedy dressed with scrupulous attention 
to the date of the wigs and hoops; but we doubt whether, in any essential 
respect, that excellent play was a gainer by the increased care and expenditure 
of the manager. 

‘Excess of decoration has indeed been, in all ages and nations possessing 
a national drama, a symptom and accompaniment of decadence in the his- 
trionie art. The dramas of Euripides required more sumptuous attire and 
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more complicated mechanism than the ‘ Antigone’ or the ‘ Prometheus’; 
but the plays enacted at the Dionysiac festivals, when Demosthenes was a 
boy, surpassed in pomp the most gorgeous of the Euripidean repertory. The 
extravagance of the Alexandrian and Roman theaters is notorious; inter- 
minable processions, ‘maniples of foot and turms of horse’ swept across 
the stage, and the managerial wardrobe would have clad the ‘ Senate fre- 
quent and full.’ The Pompeian games offended Cicero by their glare, and 
Cato by their profusion ; but fifty years later Bathyllus and Pylades would 
have refused to act in the presence of scenery so common and sordid; and 
in the age of Claudius and his successor, the stars of pantomime —the 
‘regular drama’ was extinet — played Agamemnon and Achilles in pano- 
plies of solid gold. In the reign of Philip IV., the accouterments of the 
Theater Royal, at Madrid, were as sumptuous as those of the Viceroy of 
Arragon; and that, too, in an age when silver and gold plate were displayed 
upon the sideboards even of nobles of the third order. Louis XIV. was more 
economical in his theatrical pleasures; yet a thousand crowns were occa- 
sionally expended by him upon a single masque or pastoral at the Court 
Theater, at Versailles — with what advantage to the drama those inexpressi- 
bly tame and tedious productions will satisfactorily prove to any one enter- 
prising and patient enough to read them.” Essays on the Drama, by William 
Badham Donne (page 141-143). London, 1858. 


If this was true a quarter of a century ago, how much more 
appropriate is it at the present time, when such undue attention 
is given to the mounting of plays. Our forefathers, I believe, 
were as keenly appreciative of good acting as the theater-goers 
of to-day, and yet I have myself seen a Roman play put upon 
the stage with the scene set for an act in “Tom and Jerry,” rep- 
resenting a street in the slums of London. The people who 
attended the theater at that time were, I think, as a class, more 
intellectual than the audienees of the present time: vet such 
incongruities (I mention only one as an illustration) were not 
noticed nor commented upon; the people came to see the acting, 
and their whole attention was absorbed in that. 

We seem not to have so much dramatic talent nowadays, 
and what we have is scattered over a greater area. In the old 
days the companies were composed of actors who, as a general 
rule, were men of considerable ability. Aceustomed as they 
were to act with one another, year in and year out, their per- 
formances were more perfect than we see in these times. Our 
actors now fly from one line of personation to another, and are 
willing to play any character in which they can make “a hit,” 
instead of concentrating their energies to perfect themselves in 
some particular branch of the profession. 
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But there have been some very noticeable improvements in 
the theater within the past forty years. At one time, a portion 
of the third tier in our respectable theaters was set apart for the 
occupation of women of loose character, who entered by a sepa- 
rate door, unattended by a male escort. The private boxes were 
connected with this gallery by a staircase. At the back of the 
gallery was a bar, at which men and women drank openly 
between the acts. The wonder is, not that such a shameful state 
of affairs should have existed so long, but that it should have 
existed at all. Of course, such things have been entirely done 
away with. 

At that time actors, with a few notable exceptions, were 
shunned by society. It was looked upon as ruinous to enter the 
profession. When the old Tremont Theater in Boston was sold 
and re-opened as a church, the first sermon was preached from 
the stage, the scenery and private boxes having been left as they 
were originally. The first line of the opening hymn was: 


‘Lord! let these ransomed walls rejoice.” 


It is needless to say that the attitude of the Christian public 
generally is much more liberal toward the theater and theatrical 
people than it was in those days, and that actors, as such, are not 
now excluded from good society on account of their calling. 
The object of the theater is to amuse and instruct. The 
moral and Christian virtues are illustrated on the stage, but 
goodness is taught (and of necessity it must be so) by compari- 
son. The preacher urges his hearers to be virtuous, and speaks 
from a positive point of view; the dramatist presents pictorially, 
by the aid of actors and scenery, strong contrasts between virtue 
and vice, the former always being triumphant in the end. The 
reader may recall the Roman actor’s reply before the Senate to 
the charge of having corrupted the youth of the city: 
‘*__ Tf to inflame 

The noble youth with an ambitious heat 

T’ endure the frosts of danger, nay, of death; 

To be thought worthy the triumphal wreath 

By glorious undertakings, may deserve 

Reward or favor from the Commonwealth, 

Actors may put in for as large a share 

As all the sects of the philosophers. 

They, with cold precepts (perhaps seldom read), 

Deliver, what an honorable thing 
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The active virtue is; but does that fire 

The blood, or swell the veins with emulation, 
To be both good and great, equal to that 
Which is presented in our theaters ? 

Let a good actor, in a lofty scene, 

Shew great Alcides, honor’d in the sweat 

Of his twelve labors; or a bold Camillus, 
Forbidding Rome to be redeem'd with gold 
From the insulting Gauls; or Scipio, 

After his victories, imposing tribute 

On conquer’d Carthage: if done to the life, 

As if they saw their dangers and their glories, 
And did partake with them in their rewards, 
All that have any spark of Roman in them, 
The slothful arts laid by, contend to be 

Like those they see presented. 


When do we bring a vice upon the stage 
That does go off unpunish’d? Do we teach, 
By the suecess of wicked undertakings, 
Others to tread in their forbidden steps? 
We show no arts of Lydian panderism, 
Corinthian poisons, Persian flatteries, 

But muleted so in the conclusion, that 
Even those spectators that were so inclined 


Go home changed men.” 


Of course, crimes are committed on the stage ; so they are in 
the Bible; so they are in novels. Goodness and badness are 
put in opposition in both books and plays; if they were not, 
there would be very little to interest us, and nothing to excite. 
Objection is made to the licentiousness of some of the old 
comedies, but they are very seldom placed upon the stage. In 
the “School for Seandal,” Joseph Surface is a libertine, who 
attempts to seduce the wife of his friend; but there is nothing 
offensive in the language, nothing to make a person shudder, 
and that is much more than ean be said of some of the modern 
adaptations from the French. 

The charge that religion is scoffed at on the stage, and pious 
persons held up to ridicule, I deem to be very unjust. The 
hypoerites and charlatans who have crept into the Christian 
fold have occasionally furnished subjects for characterization. 
Any company of honest gentlemen, having rogues among them, 
would rejoice to see them discomfited; and so, it seems to me, 
honest and sincere Christians must deem it an advantage to 
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the cause of true religion when its spurious representatives are 
held up to contempt. The closing passage of an old play 
(“The Hypocrite”), containing such a character, would seem to 
be a sufficient answer to the charge I have just alluded to: 


‘‘ Nay, now, my dear sir, I must take the liberty to tell you, you carry 
things too far, and go from one extreme to another. What! Because a 
worthless wretch has imposed upon you under the fallacious show of austere 
grimace, will you needs have it everybody is like him? Confound the good 
with the bad, and conclude there are no truly religious in the world? Leave, 
my dear sir, such rash conclusions to fools and libertines. Let us be careful 
to distinguish between virtue and the appearance of it. Guard, if possible, 
against doing henor to hypocrisy ; but, at the same time, let us allow there is 
no character in life greater or more valuable than that of the truly devout ; 
nor anything more noble, or more beautiful, than the fervor of a sincere 
piety. 


[ will add that | can call to mind no play, old or new, where 
either the worthy preacher of the Christian religion or the de 
vout believer in its precious promises is held up to ridicule or 
treated with contempt. 

JOHN GILBERT. 


MR. PALMER. 

THE present condition of the drama is, except in the quality 
of its literature as such, healthier, higher, nobler than it has ever 
been before. 

First. The theaters are better built, better ventilated, and 
more comfortably seated than they ever were before. 

Second. The plays are presented in a more careful and elabo- 
rate manner. The spirit of modern criticism and of modern 
scholarship has invaded the theater, and archwology has become 
a necessary study to the manager. In fact, the best theaters of 
this country and of Europe have come to be, in this respeet, 
admirable means of instruction through the accurate pictures 
which they present of the costumes and architecture of past times. 

Third. The attendance is of a more refined class, and far 
larger than it ever was before. 

Fourth. Upon the stage a higher tone of morals prevails to-day 
than at any previous time in its history; and this is especially 
manifested in the character of the plays written for it and which 
it produces. 
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Of these four propositions, it is safe to say that the first three 
are accepted as true by all well-informed men. The last, how- 
ever, is vigorously contested by a class of men who have ever 
been the enemies of the stage, and who cannot now witness its 
progress even with tolerance. 

While the moral and scholarly improvement taking place in 
the theater is visible to all unprejudiced thinkers, these men, 
who occupy some of the pulpits of America and the editorial 
chairs of some of the religious newspapers, shut their eyes to 
this fact, and go on, year after year, inveighing against plays 
and players with all the bitterness of ignorant prejudice and 
hate. I say that these men occupy some of the pulpits in 
America. Fortunately for the stage of to-day, it can count 
among its friends many devout and honest clergymen whose 
humility and godliness confine them to the legitimate work of 
their calling. Its most virulent enemies are the sensational or 
actor-preachers, who, eschewing the simple themes of the Gospel, 
seek to build up fame and fortune by discussing secular topics 
in a way that will startle and amuse their audiences. These 
men, for the most part, are “managed” upon methods which are 
purely theatrical. They are advertised in the daily newspapers, 
regular reports of what they say are furnished to the press, 
their sermons, acted rather than preached, are often greeted with 
unseemly laughter and applause, and their salaries are regulated 
by the suecess they achieve in “ drawing” audiences. That much 
of their opposition to the stage springs from jealousy —a real, 
though perhaps an unconscious jealousy —has often been stated, 
and there is much to justify the statement. Jealousy breeds 
uncharitableness and untruthfulness, and it is certain that, when 
they speak of plays or actors, the men to whom I refer are neither 
charitable nor truthful. 

That there is any necessary conflict between the church and 
the stage, I deny. The office of the stage and that of the 
pulpit are, from a moral point of view, the same, namely, to 
encourage men to lead noble and virtuous lives, and to deter 
them from vice. The stage aims, while it affords amusement, 
to reflect the heart of man struggling, rising, falling in the 
eternal battle with his eternal passions. It endeavors to show 
him his own likeness, the working of his own nature, its 
strength, and its weakness, so that, seeing what he is, he may with 
more knowledge try to be what he ought to be. Whether it be 
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a Magdalen or a St. Cecilia, a murderer like Bill Sykes or one 
like Napoleon III., it is equally indifferent to the dramatist. 
Such men and such women are, and he depicts them as they are. 
He shows the heart of man as he finds it and as the Bible 
defines it—a thing of diverse corners and desperately wicked. 
There he stops, and where he stops it is the true office of the 
pulpit to begin. It is, it seems to me, the office of the pulpit to 
take man up where the stage leaves off—to bring to him to 
whom the stage has revealed his inner self the assuaging balm 
of Christ’s promises ; to enforce upon him the possibilities that 
are in him, with heavenly aid, to subdue his passions, to con- 
trol his appetites; to teach him the duty of self-abnegation and 
of a cleanly hfe. 

But the pulpit, in its blind struggle for exelusive and abso- 
lute dominion over the lives and consciences of men, has gen- 
erally failed to recognize the mighty influence for good there is 
in the stage, and has sought by every means in its power to 
thrust what should be its true helpmate into a position of 
obloquy and shame. It has vilified its professors,* attacked its 
works, denounced its temples as houses of hell, provoked its ani- 
mosity, and sneered at its very charity!+ Yet, even so treated, 


***There is an authentic tradition that the clergyman who read the burial 
service of the Church of England over the remains of Jefferson, knowing that 
he had been an actor, and stupidly disapproving of that circumstance, actu- 
ally altered the text of the ritual, substituting the phrase ‘this man’ for ‘ our 
deceased brother,’ in the solemn passage beginning, ‘Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God, in His wise providence, to take out of this world the 
soul of our deceased brother, we therefore commit his body to the ground— 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.’ This proceeding, which was 
observed at the time, and which can only be viewed as a petty act of bigotry, 
done with deliberate intent to cast a sort of ecclesiastical indignity upon the 
dead, has been remembered by the descendants of the noble and blameless 
person whose dust was thus assailed. The present Joseph Jefferson, whose 
spotless character and beneficent life are their own sufficient praise, is not a 
member of the church. It is by acts like this, with which its history has 
often been sullied, that the church has suffered the alienation of thousands 
of as good and true hearts as ever lived.”—‘*The Jeffersons” (p. 109), by 
William Winter. Boston, 1881 

t‘*The liberality of some actors is sometimes adduced to show the con- 
trary of what is here asserted. But the charity of actors is usually lavish 
generosity,—a profusion fully in harmony with their general character and 
way of living. Most of them, by their own confession, regardless of pecuniary 
obligation, will either spend or give their money according to their changing 
impulses. How little does this, like the reckless gifts of Fisk or the politic 
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the stage, by its wonderful forbearance, has far outstripped, 
in the true charity of the Master, the pulpit itself. While 
the sins and scandals caused by many of the ordained minis- 
ters of Christ have offered the dramatist theme after theme, 
strictly within his province, he has, with rare exceptions, passed 
them by rather than run the risk of weakening the beneficial 
influence or power of the church, even though that church 
abuses him. The seandals of which I speak, involving the 
crimes of adultery, assault, seduction, theft, and the starving 
of innocent children, have been common talk in our land during 
the past quarter of a century, disgracing alike the American 
pulpit and the American name. Yet no satire upon them has 
ever appeared in any theater; no allusion to them in fact has 
ever been made upon any American stage. Of the many clergy- 
men now serving their terms out in the various penitentiaries 
of the land, there is not one the reeord of whose life would not 
afford legitimate material for the stage; and, if the theme 
remains unused, it is because, and only because, the dramatist, 
the manager, and the actor have so deep a respect for the 
religion of Christ that they will not seek to weaken it by empha- 
sizing the sins of any of his servants. This fact alone would 
seem to be sufficient to teach those who are not willfully ignorant 
how much better is the moral condition of the stage of to-day 
than it was in the days of Moliére and Congreve, and how false 
is the assertion made by one of the most recent and violent 
of its slanderers, that, in the theater, “ Christian principles are 
not accepted as the standard of morals.” 

The attacks of these critics upon the players—their habits 
of life, their moral characters, their lack of religious belief — 
do not seem to come within the scope of this inquiry, and | 
shall not notice them further than to say that men and women 
on the stage are much the same as men and women off it. 
The heart of man, we are told, is “ deceitful above all things”; 
but it is the same under surplice or cassock as it is under harbeck 
or dress-coat, and a statistical comparison of the lives of the 
actors and actresses of to-day with an equal number of the 


benefactions of a Tweed, resemble the regular, self-denying, and conscien- 
tious efforts of a liberal and well-balanced mind to diminish the griefs or 
promote the welfare of his fellow-men!”—‘‘Christians and the Theater” 
pp. 65-66), by J. M. Buckley. New York, 1875. 
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people who support and attend our churches would not be, I am 
sure, unfavorable to the former. 

It is, however, the subject matter of modern and, indeed, of 
all stage plays that is the most frequent object of ministerial 
animadversion. We are told that “truth, honesty, temperance, 
industry, frugality, charity, religion, are not capable of being 
represented in the theater, either in manner or matter, so as to 
cause such intense excitement as intrigue, drunkenness, adultery, 
divoree, treason, robbery, forgery, murder, incest, and the pas- 
sions which lead to these crimes, namely, lust, revenge, covet- 
ousness, and ambition.” And the inference is placidly drawn 
that these subjects are generally handled in the theater in an 
indelicate way, and to the detriment of true morality, with no 
other purpose, in fact, except to cause such an intensity of in- 
terest and excitement among the auditors as will secure the 
success of the play. Nothing could be more untrue. It is safe 
to say that no play in which, when vice and virtue are contrasted, 
the latter did not triumph,—no play, indeed, in which direct 
and positive punishment did not follow those erimes which are 
prompted by lust, revenge, covetousness, and ambition, would 
ever be tolerated, much less sueceed upon the modern stage. 
The chief themes of the theater are now, as they have ever been, 
the passions of men. Ambition leading to murder; jealousy 
leading to murder; lust leading to adultery and to death ; anger 
leading to madness: the themes of Shakespeare, Dante, and 
Milton; the subjects for the chisel of Angelo, the brush of Guido, 
the burin of Doré, the burden of the sermon on the Mount 
itself. 

The theater, in treating these great cardinal truths of our 
humanity, has its own methods. They are stronger, and caleu- 
lated to make a deeper and more lasting impression upon the 
observer than the homilies of the pulpit or the tales of the novel- 
ist. But to say that they are indelicate or immoral is to deny 
the lessons taught by the story of the Magdalen and of 
[seariot. What is good is good —it needs no warning exposure, 
no saving sermon; but it is only when it is brought into vivid 
contrast with that which is bad, as it is in real life or in the 
mimic life of the stage, that good becomes most attractive and 
vice most abhorrent. 

Call the exposure of sin upon the stage an indecency, forbid 
it, and, to be consistent, you must burn the literature of Greece, 
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Rome, England, France, Germany ; empty the Louvre and the Vati- 
ean, and place mankind back into the third century. Forbid the 
pictorial presentation of sin and its consequences which the stage 
makes, and even Goldsmith and Dickens must be committed to 
the flames. It has been said that the office of the stage closely 
resembles that of the novelist. They differ, chiefly, in this: the 
novelist tells the story, the stage acts it; what is necessary in 
one is necessary and right in the other. It has not been dis- 
covered by the clerical critics of the stage that the presentation 
of the crimes which are the consequences of lust, revenge, and 
ambition in works of fiction is indecent or reprehensible. Even 
their Sunday-school libraries are not exempt from works of 
this class, which, emanating from Christian presses, are put, 
without stint, into the hands of the young. Only the other day 
the writer took out of the hands of a little girl less than twelve 
years of age a Sunday-school book which was the history of a 
young woman who was led by the sin of vanity into wicked ways.* 
This history goes on to show that she fell in love with a fellow 
servant, who was a married man. She was seduced by him, she 
had a child by him, she committed a robbery with him, and 
finally perjured herself to save him from the doom of a felon. 
Yet this pleasing tale, and others like it, are put, without a 
question, into the hands of children by the very men who have 
the audacity to say that the “School for Scandal” cannot be 
read aloud by a woman without giving ground for a presump- 
tion against her purity. It is safe to say that this work, 
dramatized and put upon the boards with no line of its plot 
changed, would oceupy a prominent place in the list of those 
plays which, it is declared by our ministerial critic, no one who 
is not afflicted with ** moral color-blindess” can defend. 

I pass over the charge of coarseness in the language of stage- 
plays with a word. Doubtless, there is some force in this charge 
if it is confined to a certain class of plays which we have inher- 
ited from the English stage, and which are known as the legiti- 
mate comedies. Those plays are largely the reflection of the 
language and manners of society in the days in which they were 
written. What might with propriety be spoken in publie then 
could not with propriety be spoken now; but, as a rule, all allu- 
sions offensive to present notions are carefully expunged in 

*“ Helen Chapman; or, How Will it End?” Published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 
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the acting editions of the works in question. As to modern 
plays, the charge does not hold good, so far as my experience 
and observation go. “Despite what is stated in regard to the 
depraved taste of those who now make “the drama’s laws,” by 
one who confessedly has not been in a theater for twenty years, 
it may be given, I think, as the experience of all those who know 
the modern stage from daily contact with it, that there is a gen- 
eral prejudice on the part of the vast majority of American 
theater-goers against anything like coarseness either in the 
situations or in the language of plays. Our current dramas 
are largely derived from the French, and it is the expe- 
rience of every manager who has had to deal with them that, 
before they can be successfully presented here, the equivocal 
situations and the broad language which French audiences 
will yet tolerate must be carefully expunged. When this cannot 
be successfully done, the play has to be rejected. It is stated 
that “true religion— meaning the conscientious, God-fearing 
Christian—is never praised, but often ridiculed upon the stage.” 
This, surely, is the language of ignorance. God-fearing Chris- 
tians are not only often praised upon the stage, but they are 
often most beautifully and touchingly represented there. In the 
writer's own theater there was produced, two years ago, a play 
entitled “* Daniel Rochat,” the work of the greatest dramatist of 
our age, Victorien Sardou. No more powerful plea for the 
Christian religion was ever put forth, in my opinion, than is the 
story of that wonderful play. No more beautiful Christian char- 
acter was ever drawn than that of its heroine, who, with the 
self-devotion of the early martyrs, crushes her love and saeri- 
fices all the hopes of life, rather than give up her faith in God. 
This play has been produced by the writer, and with unvarying 
success, not only in New York, but in most of the principal 
cities in America. What is true of it is true also of many other 
modern dramas which might be mentioned. That pretense and 
hypocrisy in religious matters are sometimes ridiculed upon the 
stage is true, but I assert that it is, as a rule, at least, only done 
in a legitimate and proper way. No one will deny that there are 
“ Aminidab Sleeks” in actual life, and no one who knows the 
facts will assert that the cause of true religion was ever injured 
by their being held up to scorn and ridicule on the stage, or that 
it was ever the purpose of the dramatist or player so to do. 

I have said that the condition of the theater had improved in 
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il “ save its literature as such.” This, I think, it is fair to state. 
"he French authors write the best plays. Yet the most compe 
ent erities pronounce the French of Dumas and Sardou as vastly 
inferior to that of Voltaire and the writers of the time of Louis 
XV. Dennery, whose “ Two Orphans” has made him famous in 
America, constructs plays admirably, but is said to write them 
execrably. Certainly, the English dramatists of to-day cannot 
be favorably compared, for literary excellence, with the writers 
of the time of Charles IT. or Queen Anne, nor can the latter bear 
comparison with the writers of the days of Elizabeth. For this 
decadence there must be a cause. Our scholarship is greater 
than was that of the sixteenth century. Our language is more 
copious—it is better formulated. Yet, somehow, when we take 
up one of the Elizabethan dramatists, and read awhile, the vast 
superiority of style and the wonderful verbal power strike us as 
being beyond the reach of the writers of our time. Perhaps the 
cause of this decadence is to be found in the public taste, which 
for the past century has seemed to be more exacting in its de- 
mands as to the action and the situations in plays, than as to 
their dialogue. But whatever the cause, it is certain that the 
style and verbal power of the poet-dramatists who so delighted 
our English forefathers with their works, and against whom 
Jeremy Collier, the illustrious predecessor of our American slan- 
derers of the stage, so vigorously inveighed, have passed and 
passed forever. We can, however, regard this fact with some 
complacency, I think, when we reflect that, in all respects save 
its literature, the condition of the theater is unquestionably 
superior to what it has ever been, both morally and artistically 
—above all, morally. 

A. M. PALMER. 





MR. WINTER. 

THE assailants of the stage, who are mostly representatives 
of the church, seem really to believe that their fulminations are 
potent and effective. Yet the stage continues to grow in wealth, 
power, and public consideration. An impartial observer might 
well be amused at the fatuity with which these strenuous censors 
oppose the clamor of mere assertion to the inexorable logic of 
facts. If the stage were really an immoral institution it would 
not enjoy the favor of any save the depraved; whereas, in fact, 
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it has the approval of the majority—and the majority of the 
community is moral. Putting religion entirely out of the ques- 
tion, there is a power in the affections, in the bond of family, in 
reverence for the hearth-stone of home, which, by itself, insures 
the coherence of a virtuous society, and would make a radically 
corrupt stage impossible. The reason that the charge of immo- 
rality against the stage has failed is simply that the charge is 
false, and that the majority of right-thinking persons know it to 
be so. 

Both stage and chureh have been used as cloaks for vice, but 
that is the fault of evil-doers, and not of the institutions them- 
selves. There have been profligate actors, and there have been 
profligate clergymen; and there is reason for surprise at the 
forbearance of the stage toward the church, considering the ani- 
mosity so often exhibited by the latter. Only a few weeks ago 
a minister of Christ publicly stigmatized an actress, by name, as 
being “as vile a hag as the sewers of Paris ever spewed into the 
state-room of an Atlantie steam-ship.” This is the kind of provo- 
cation that the pulpit frequently gives, and this is the kind of 
language that clergymen too often use. It is needless to remark 
that no man who is not a clergyman would even dream of apply- 
ing such words to a woman. No respectable actor would ever 
speak in that way of even the most vituperative assailant of his 
profession. The stage seldom or never strikes back. At long 
intervals, to be sure, an actor plays Aminidab Sleek, or Mr. 
Chadband; but even then the shaft of satire is directed against 
sanctimonious hypoerisy, which Christ himself rebuked. You 
will not find the stage attacking religion or virtue. 

It is true that the stage does not aim to teach Christianity. 
But neither does it aim to teach the differential caleulus. There 
is a place for everything. Christian ethics on the stage would 
be as inappropriate as Mr. Owens’s Solon Shingle in the pulpit. 
The legitimate purpose of acting has been specified by Shakes- 
peare in language that no writer can improve, and that no 
reader needs to see quoted. The worst mistake ever made by the 
stage, and the most offensive attitude ever assumed by it, are 
seen When —as in “Camille” and two or three similar plays — 
it tries to deal with what is really the function of the chureh, 
—the consequence of sin in the human soul. And here it makes 
a disastrous and mournful failure. 

We need not diseuss the state of the stage as it was in the 
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time of Charles Il. and John Dryden. We all agree as to that. 
It was vile. The attack upon it, let us remember, began promptly. 
Jeremy Collier’s onslaught was made in 1698, and it was made 
with good reason and great foree; and a reform of the stave 
almost immediately ensued. Cibber, Dogget, and Wilks, when 
they obtained the Drury Lane patent [1714], at once effected 
many desirable improvements. Later still, Thomas Sheridan, in 
Dublin, and David Garrick, in London, were especially com- 
mended for their salutary and effective measures for the purifi- 
cation of the theater. It did not become a Sunday-school, but 
it was greatly improved; and it has kept pace with the moral 
tone of society ever sinee. There have, indeed, been several 
serious abuses—spurts of indelicate spectacle and of wanton 
French opera. But these are the excrescences of the stage, and 
not the institution itself — the expedients of speculators, tempo- 
rary, evanescent, having their little day and going out of fashion. 
Davenant introduced such things in England in the seventeenth 
century, and they have cropped out, intermittently, ever since, 
with reénforcements from the French theater. Nobody questions 
the viciousness of such pieces as “ La Grande Duchesse” and “ La 
Belle Héléne;” but these are not types of the genuine, permanent 
literature which, in furnishing a vehicle for acting, has kept the 
stage alive. Plays like “Grandfather Whitehead,” the “ Willow 
Copse,” and “The Chimney Corner ” will always hold their own, 
when they are properly acted, against any rif-raff out of France. 
“The Hunchback,” when Miss Anderson appears in it, always 
draws good houses. The theater is never either much better 
or much worse than the community in which it exists. 

To estimate the actual influence of the stage of the present 
day we must consider who the people are that sueceed, and 
what plays achieve the widest and most permanent success. 
Edwin Booth, John McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, Joseph 
Jefferson, Mary Anderson, Genevieve Ward, John L. Toole, 
Henry Irving,—these are chief among the leaders of the stage 
in our day. And there is not one of them who would not be 
astonished at being accused of producing an immoral piece. 
Wallack’s Theater is the leading theater of New York, and the 
plays that have earned the most money in Wallack’s Theater 
are Mr. Wallack’s play of ** Rosedale” and Mr. Boucicault’s play 
of “The Shaughraun.” Both of them are as innocent as milk. 
Of Shakespeare’s plays, at least fourteen are in continual use, in 
a form beyond rational reproach. 
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Objection is specially made against the old comedies; but 
it appears to be forgotten that the old comedies do not constitute 
the staple of contemporary dramatic representations. In fact, 
only a few of them are ever acted, either in England or America. 
The number of English plays recorded as existing at the begin- 
ning of the present century is about six thousand. How many of 
these survive in actual use in the theater? Not fifty, altogether. 
At long intervals we may, for a few nights, see “ The School for 
Seandal,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “ Wine Works Wonders,” 
“The Road to Ruin,” “ The Belle’s Stratagem,” “The Rivals,” 
“The Poor Gentleman,” ““A Cure for the Heartache,” “ To Marry 
or not to Marry,” “ The Clandestine Marriage,” “She Would and 
She Wouldn't,” “ The Busybody,” “ Wild Oats,” and “ The Won- 
der.” But such performances are extremely infrequent and gen- 
erally unpopular and unremunerative. Ben Jonson, Cartwright, 
Fletcher, Congreve, Murphy, Foote, Dibdin, Cherry, O'Keefe, 
Prince Hoare, Cumberland, Cibber,—all these and many more, 
and all of them writers of exceptional dramatic brilliancy, are, 
practically, as dead as if they never had existed. It is twenty 
years, at least, since “ Love for Love” was last acted. ‘ The Man 
of the World” died with Hackett, and “The Lyar” died with 
Charles Mathews. When the old comedies are acted, nowadays, 
they are acted chiefly as curiosities, and they are invariably given 
in edited, altered, and pruned versions. Mr. Jefferson — surely an 
authority in such matters, and never found anywhere but on the 
side of goodness, right, and true taste—uses three of them: “The 
Rivals,” ‘The Poor Gentleman,” and “The Heir-at-Law.” But he 
expunges from them every coarse expression, and that has been 
his invariable custom ever since he acquired the authority to do 
as he liked in his profession. The few indelicate lines of “ The 
School for Scandal” (and they are very few) are usually spoken. 
I think they are unnecessary, but that is a matter of opinion. 
It is to be said, however, for the text of this comedy, that 
not a single indelicate word or allusion is written in it for 
the mere sake of impropriety, or with the intention to corrupt. 
Sheridan portrays a company of scandal-mongers such as ex- 
isted in his time, and he makes them talk as such; and then he 
rebukes and defeats them, and covers them with ridicule and 
contempt. He portrays the affectation of virtue, also,— which 
is one of the infallible signs of a bad nature,—and he utterly 
overwhelms it with defeat and scorn. His morality, as to 
trifles, is seen to be careless and even indulgent. His color- 
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ing of the spendthrift is rosier than might be wished. Still, the 
teaching of the play is exemplary, and it exerts no hurtful infiu- 
ence. You cannot rebuke an evil, unless you state what the evil 
is that you wish to rebuke. You cannot, in a play, exemplify the 
triumph of a hero over a rascal, unless you depict both the ras- 
val and the hero. Certain works of art, to be sure, are right in 
precept, while wrong in spirit—because their authors may, insid- 
iously and adroitly, aim at diffusing impurity, while ostensibly 
ineuleating moral excellence. The novels of Emile Zola, some 
of which have been turned into plays, have, practically, this 
effect. But such works are few, and “The School for Scandal” 
is not one of them. Its purpose was distinctly good; and all 
moral scientists will tell you that the moral quality of an 
action resides in the purpose with which the action is performed. 
The censor would be right in ascribing an evil purpose to Ether- 
ege and perhaps to Dryden, but not in imputing it to Sheridan. 

The plays of the Restoration are often nasty; but those of the 
eighteenth century are not. Coarse, they may be, now and then; 
but as to filthy words the coarsest of them falls considerably 
short of the books of “2!umbers,” “ Ezekiel,” and “ Jeremiah,” 
in the Bible; and, coarse or refined, they are practically a dead 
letter to-day, the great buik of old English comedy being un- 
seen, unread, forgotten, and unknown. When John Gilbert, 
William Warren, Joseph Jefferson, Lester Waillack, Charles 
Fisher, and John 8S. Clarke shall have passed away, the old 
comedies, so far as the American stage is concerned, will have 
passed away with them. The traditional manner of acting 
them (the dash, the “gig,” the sparkle, the lofty, superb 
demeanor) is fast dying out. There need be no solicitude, 
accordingly, as to the alleged iniquity of the old comedies. But, 
even if they were, to any eonsiderable extent, in possession ot 
the stage, if suitably edited and adequately acted, they would, 
at their best, prove not only inoffensive but, as to the elements 
of character, dialogue, equivoke, and humor, superior to many of 
the plays of to-day. 

After “the spacious times of great Elizabeth” had declined, 
and prior to the reign of Charles IL., the theaters in England were 
in a wretched condition. There was an inherited dramatic liter- 
ature of superb and surpassing excellence in all the higher attri 
butes of literary genius and art. But it lived in a hovel. At the 
Restoration, taste and luxury came in, and with them came 
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in licentiousness. A reaction followed, and the stage arose to 
a still better condition. Under Garrick’s leadership it made a 
great advance. In later days it received additional impetus 
to noble improvement from the efforts of the Kemble family, 
Macready, and Charles Kean. Within the last ten years, in 
London, Henry Irving has administered its affairs in a thor- 
oughly royal way, and—having ampler resources than they had 
with which to work, and a much larger and perhaps more 
attentive and sympathetic, certainly a more fastidious and 
helpful, public to address—has surpassed all his predecessors 
in the splendid task of developing and applying its benefi- 
cence, and keeping its intellectual standard high and its moral 
condition pure. Here in America, after an initiatory period of 
great hardship, the stage took excellent shape in such institu- 
tions as the old Chestnut Street Theater, in Philadelphia, the 
John Street house, and afterward the Park (it was at first 
called simply “The Theater”), in New York, and the Federal 
Street Theater, in Boston. The stock companies then were 
composed of actors, almost every one of whom would, in our 
day, be a star. Scholarship was the rule, thorough discipline 
prevailed, and perfect decorum was imperative. Through the 
growth of our country and the broadening of the theatrical field 
by the multiplication of theaters, the old stock system has been 
almost entirely destroyed, and opportunity has been provided 
for the inroad of many hybrid and distasteful, or downright 
offensive forms of amusement, all of which shelter themselves 
under the name of the stage. In this way the general dramatic 
tone has been lowered. America has as good actors now as she 
ever had; but their forees are not concentrated, and therefore 
do not seem as formidable as once they did. Nevertheless, the 
true dramatic spirit burns as brightly as ever in this land, and 
the practical success of such actors as Booth, Jefferson, MeCul- 
lough, Barrett, Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Clara Morris, Miss 
Ward, Mme. Modjeska, Mme. Janauschek, Signor Salvini, and 
Maggie Mitchell is a substantial evidence of it. If a measure of 
success also attends divers unworthy exhibitions, that is the fault, 
not of the stage, but of the public. ‘“ Look elsewhere, sire!” 
These extraneous shows are not the American theater, any 
more than the thimble-riggers and gypsy fortune-tellers on 
Epsom downs are the race for the Derby. 

It is difficult, furthermore, to understand the extreme sen- 
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sitiveness of certain moralists as to the alleged corrupting influ- 
ence of the stage. They pay that institution, it seems to me, a 
very great compliment in ascribing to it such remarkable power 
over the public morals; or else, surely, they must conceive indi- 
vidual virtue to be exceedingly fragile. If a censor of the stage 
were to arraign it as a bore, I, for one, could appreciate his feel- 
ings and sympathize with his views. Many of the proceedings 
visible upon the stage are trivial and tedious to a degree not 
readily expressed. I have been in one theater or another almost 
every night of my life for more than twenty years, and while 
I have seen there much that was noble, beautiful, and impres- 
sive, I have also seen an aggregate of insipidity which can- 
not be reviewed without dismay. Stuffy scenery, ear-piercing 
music, execrable elocution, nasal vocalism, obvious ignor- 
ance, offensive conceit, pitiable vanity, the sad lack of reti- 
eence which so often permits a public disclosure of individ- 
ualities that Nature plainly intended for sweet retirement and 
deep domestic seclusion,—all these blemishes upon the stage 
are appreciable. But where does the immoral influence appear? 
How does it strike? And in what manner does its victim econ- 
duct himself? Does the youth, upon seeing Iago, for exam- 
ple, presently rush forth and ham-string a fancied Cassio in a 
dark street? Is he driven to incontinence by the sight of a 
pretty woman playing Parthenia, or Pauline, or Desdemona, or 
Lady Teazle? What, then, must be thought of the virtue which 
melts like wax in the heat of such exceedingly mild fires as 
these? What becomes of such a person when he is led into 
society and obliged to stand the tremendous strain of an even- 
ing party? It is a great pity, surely, for certain philosophers, 
and for the weak vessels of the earth in general, that Nature 
has made women alluring and roses sweet. But there is 
one way of safety for all such imperiled creatures. If the 
stage is really thought to weaken churacter by undue entice- 
ment, you have only to present it as it really is, and that 
dreaded glamour will vanish like smoke. Divest it of nonsense 
in your thought. Quit describing it as a fascination of the 
devil. Cease telling ignorant people to keep away from the one 
particular room in Blue-Beard’s palace. There is not among 
men a more exacting, laborious, stern profession than that 
of the stage. There is no place more strictly mechanical and 
prosaic than a theater. The stage is not a Paphian Bower; it 


is a machine-shop. You may as sensibly allege the immoral 
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influence of a cotton factory as the immoral influence of the 
stage, to a man who knows it. 

The worst influence that I know of, as proceeding from the 
stage, is one that also proceeds from the pulpit, and perhaps 
from all artistic pursuits,—the possible weakening of character, 
from encouragement of the love of admiration in persons who 
are before the public, whether as actors, orators, writers, preach- 
ers, or personal exhibitors of any kind. It takes a long time for 
a man to learn the usual vagueness, the frequent ignorance, the 
heedless flippanecy, and, therefore, the general worthlessness of 
the opinions and remarks of most other people about himself 
or his proceedings,—to learn that the only rational way to live 
is to make duty a rigid law of life and utterly to ignore what 
people say. Many men never learn this, and actors in particular, 
whose fortunes depend so immediately on popular liking, are 
sometimes pitiable in their restless, craving vanity. The same 
thing is seen in some clergymen. To my mind, at least two- 
thirds of all that occurs in the world, whether on the stage or 
elsewhere, is of no public importance at all, and ought never 
to be noticed in any way. We should see fewer cases of vanity, 
and hear less of nobodies and nothings, if society and the press 
had not such an inveterate disposition to “chronicle small beer.” 

The literature of the stage has not improved, and for simple 
and obvious reasons. After Shakespeare it could not improve; 
for that was the flood-tide. No such man has since appeared. 
Then, likewise, the stage has long been a costly institution, 
dependent on immediate gains, and obliged to aim at pleasing 
an immediate audience. For this reason, as well as by their 
nature, most of the writers for the stage have been followers 
and not leaders of the public sentiment. Great writers have 
their credentials from God; little ones are chartered by the 
life which surrounds them; and it is the little writers who have 
furnished most of the stage literature of the last two hundred 
and fifty years. Shakespeare produced his plays upon the 
stage; but he wrote them on a seale and with a scope that 
transcends all theatrical needs and limits, and made them for a 
Stage as broad as the world and as permanent as the human 
race. Were there no stage at all, these works would still survive 
in all their imperial power and brilliant renown; but, without a 
stage, the works of most dramatists would vanish like the morn- 
ing mist. Yet, with regard to modern stage literature, let us not 
forget that, although the nineteenth century has not, in this, 
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attained to the altitude of the Elizabethan age, it has fully 
equaled that of any later period. Knowles, Jerrold, Talfourd, 
Taylor, Marston, Bulwer, Gilbert, Robertson, Boucicault, Boker, 
Payne, Willis, and Epes Sargent are alone sufficient to prove this. 

The principal fault of the stage of the present time, in 
America, is frivolity, and this comes from the frivolity of the 
public and the press. Acting is a learned profession. The stage 
should be devoted to good plays, well acted, and to nothing else. 
I do not think that the position of acting as a learned profession, 
or the utility of the stage as an intellectual force, is properly 
appreciated at this time. The public is far too easily pleased. 
Many silly things are accepted. Many commonplace persons 
are admired and commended. The newspapers, almost without 
exception, sedulously record, as matters of importance, the 
theatrical doings of individuals who, yesterday, were grocers’ 
clerks or milliners’ apprentices. Any person who can buy three- 
sheet posters and lithograph portraits can usually obtain promi- 
nent notice as an actor, in almost every newspaper in the United 
States; not by purchase, but as a matter of what is called 
“news.” All this is out of proportion. Such a state of things 
tends to lower the value of critical recognition, cheapen the 
rewards of effort in dramatic art, and bring serious and splen- 
did endeavor and high ambition into contempt. 

The world does not advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness 
by denial and destruction. All institutions should be bent to the 
good of all mankind. It was John Wesley, a clergyman, who 
said that the devil should not have all the good music. Men 
should not make their lives tributary to their pursuits, but their 
pursuits tributary to their lives—drawing from the stage, as 
from all things else, whatever is good and strong, whatever will 
help to build up and round out a noble character. Must we 
destroy the stage because a milksop may chance to be injured by 
it? Is all life to be squared to the tastes and needs of simpletons? 

The thing to be desired is gravity and thoroughness in the 
American character, more scholarship, habits of study, the rare 
and noble habit of thinking, in which so few persons ever 
indulge. As the ideals of intellectual effort rise higher and 
higher in the community, the sincere workers upon the stage, 
as in every other department of art, will be encouraged and 
strengthened, and the stage itself will be ennobled. 


WILLIAM WINTER. 
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